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copal Church in Scotland had ever claimed to be 


the Church of Scotland, but they did claim to be 
an ancient and Episcopal Church in Scotland. If 
he believed that the service book of the Episco- 
pal Church leaned to the errors of the Church of 
Rome, he for one would never have joined her 


oc~ Where it is not convenient to send the half} communion. He did not see how their Lordships 


dollar, three dollars may be sent, and the paper will be 
sent for a proportionable time—i.e. sixty-three weeks, 

oo Apvertisements.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each sub- 
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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
suficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
ters would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its colamns, and to leave The Independent to be 
known solely in its own name and character. But as 
such a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient for the present to continue the announcement 
of oar sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Leonarp Bacon. 

Jos:P. TuHomrson. 

R. S. Srorrs, Jun. 
~——_—----- > 


YORE CONFLICTS . EPISCOPAL JURISDIC- 


ate 


it would seem that the questions of Episcopal 
jurisdiction are becoming more and more intricate 
and complicated, and the difficulty of deciding to 
what fountain we poor “ Dissenters” and *‘Sec- 


tarians” must go in order to be sure of obtaining4 


the desired “validity” in religious ordinances 
is proportionably increased. This is the more 
cad in the present day because the habits of 
mankind are so much changed, many are running 
to and fro, and there are few persons who are not 
liable to some removal, whereby it may become 


desirable to obtain in a new locality the benefits 
of “validity” in religious ordinances, as a means 
for peace of mind, consolation in affliction, and 
preparation for the heavenly rest. We need 


therefore some infallible guide to validity. There 


is no middle ground. We must either take the 
Bible rule, that every one who worships God 
with a pure heart is accepted of him, and every 
one who solemnly eats and drinks in believing 


remembrance of Christ partakes of the Lord’s 
Supper, and every one who is formally and truly 
consecrated in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is possessed of 
Christian Baptism—or we must have some ex- 
ternal test of “ validity ” by which we may arrive 
at certainty in so great a matter, so as to know 
that the worship we render and the ordinances 
we engage in are valid in the sight of God, asa 
passport to his favor and eternal life. 

(mong Protestants, the Church of England 
and the Episcopal Church in the United States 
have been regarded by many of their advocates 


could interfere in this matter. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp earnestly deprecated the 
remarlts of the Bishop of Cashel as totally at 
variance with the statement of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had stated the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland was in full communion with the 
Church of England. 

Lord Brovenam said the real grievance was, 
that an English clergyman, having resided some 
time in Scotland, could not, on his return to Eng- 
land, get a license to preach, being thus worse off 
than the Romanist priest, whose ordination was 
recognized in the Church of England; the Eng- 
lish clergyman, under such circumstances, it ap- 
peared, being looked upon by certain Right Rev. 
Prelates as merely a schismatic from the Church 
in Scotland. 

We do not seem to get out of the woods; nor 
to approach the solution of the question—Where 
are reclaimed Dissenters to find “validity,” when 
it is maintained that in Scotland=the Kpiscopa- 
lians,,and even the Bishops, both English and 
Scotch, are nothing but “ Dissenters” and “ Sec- 
tarians” ? 

Is a man able to give that which he is not able 
to take away? If a Scotch Bishop, by his bill of 
excommunication, is not able to take away the 
“validity” from Sir W. Dunbar, could another 
Scotch Bishop confer the “validity” upon Bishop 
Seabury, by breathing in his face? And if 
Bishop Skinner cannot take it away drom the 
minister who voluntarily declines his jurisdic- 
tion, how is Bishop Sumner to take it away from 
Baptist Noel? And by what right does Bishop 
South intrude into the diocese of China, already 
oceupied by Bishop Boone? And how are the 
“ dissenting” missionaries or the converted Budd- 
hists to know where to look for validity? And 
if the English bishops cannot transmit validity 
into Scotland without the aid of an Act of Par- 
liament, how can they transmit it to the United 
States, which formally disowned all Acts of Par- 
liament? And if an Act of Parliament would 
give vitality to validity in Scotland, why does 
not the episcopate of Bishop Smith in China, 
which is established by Act of Parliament, su- 
persede that of Bishop Boone, which is a mere 
voluntary affair ? 


—_—_— 


THE ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales is founded on the distinctive principle of 
“the scriptural right of every church to maintain 
perfect independence in the government and ad- 
ministration of its own particular affairs.” The 
Union therefore can never assume legislative 
authority or become in any case a court of appeal. 
The Union consists of associations, churches, 








is the great depositories of validity, considered 
either jointly or severally, according to cireum- 
But Bishop Seabury, whose validity is 
not to be questioned, at least in Connecticut, 
derived his possession of it from the Episcopal 
Bishops in Scotland. The whole subject is irre- 
parably mixed up, therefore, with the relations 
between the Church of England and the Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland. Wespoke a few weeks 
ago of some of these questions, in connection 
with the appointment of Dr. Smith as English 
Bishop in China, where Dr. Boone was already 
established as American Bishop. More recently, 
the same general subject has come up in the 
British Parliament, and as the Church of Parlia- 
ment was constituced by Act of Parliament, it 
must be admitted that a discussion in that body 
ought to bring us to some reliable conclusions. 
The case was this: 
On Tuesday, May 22, in the House of Lords. 
Lord Brougham presented petitions from certain 
members of the Church of England, “temporarily 


stances, 


settled in Scotland,” which his Lordship said 
involved certain questions of doctrine, “as be- 
tween two bodies and their ministers, both of 
whom professed the Episcopalian religion, but 
who, in Scotland, were sectarians.”. He detailed 


the cases of Sir W. Dunbar and Mr. Drummond, 
ministers who have seceded from the Scotch 
Episcopacy, and profess communion with the 
English Church. 


lhe petitioners complained that they could not 
communicate with a body calling themselves the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, and prayed that 
their Lordships would sanction periodical visita- 
tions in Scotland by bishops of England or Ire- 
land, not as legally exercising any territorial 
jurisdiction, but merely in their ecclesiastical 
character and functions. 

The Bishop of Saxispury vindicated the posi- 
tion of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, which, 
though unendowed and unestablished, was not 
the less a Christian Church, and not the less en- 
titled to the respect of their Lordships. He dep- 
tecated the sending of bishops into Scotland as 
likely to lead to great jealousies and animosities 
in that country. 

The Archbishop of Cayrersury thought the 
prayer of the petitioners was impracticable; but 
at the same time expressed his willingness to 
receive any of the clergymen that had seceded 
irom the Church of Scotland. 

rhe Bishop of Worcester supported the 
prayer of the petition, and said he would always 
pe glad to receive the seceding clergyman in his 
diocese 

lhe Duke of Areyns entered into a narrative 
of Sit W. Dunbar’s secession from the Church, 
ai" in strong language condemned the conduct 
of Bishop Skinner. The bishop had issued a bill 
of excommunication against Sir W. Dunbar, which 
the Court of Session have decided to be a libel; and 
#n appeal on the part of the bishop is pending 
before the House of Lords. His Grace denied 
the right of any body to excommunicate a cler- 
gyman who did not belong to that body. It was 
* matter of perfect indifference how this petition 


Was treated by the Right Rev. Prelates. The day 
ves how passed when the excommunication of 
& Dishop could be of any effect. The thunder of 


the Vatican was now as powerless as the thun- 


der of a theater. 

; The Bishop ®f Exergr denied that the petition- 
“. Delng persons domiciled in Scotland, had any 
litle to be called members of the Church of Eng- 
and. lhe Church of England was “a local Church: 
beyond its limits it had no power whatever. Ii 
wembers of the Church of England settled in 
“cotlan \, they must be considered as members of 
‘he Church of Scotland, and were bound to con- 
lorm to it.” “Call it the Chureh in Scotland,” 
‘Mterjaculated Lord Brougham. “TI will call it 
What I please,” angrily retorted Dr. Phillpotts. 
(Laughter.) “The noble and learned Lord has 
- le two speeches already.” “ It will be con- 
ary to Act of Parliament if you do not call it 
yy Ureh im Scotland,” persisted the Ex-Chan- 
fenor. “1 care not for these interruptions,” re- 
jolned the irritated prelate. “If I am speaking 


contrary to Act of Parliament, perhaps the noble 
words be 
Lord Brougham: “Oh, no!”— 


and learned I, 
taken down.” 
(Laughter. ) 
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and personal members, the latter being either 
ministers, theological teachers, deacons, or offi- 
cers of general jubilee societies, being members 
of Congregational churches. Its chief objects are 
to promote affection and codperation, to extend 
evangelical religion, to collect statistical infor- 
mation, to aid in the erection of places of wor- 
ship, and to maintain the civil rights of Dissent- 
ers. 

The 19th annual meeting was held in London, 
at Crosby Hall, on Tuesday, May 8th. Rev. J. 
Parsons in the chair. An admirably appropriate 
sermon was preached on the previous evening, 
in the Poultry Chapel, by Rev. Thomas Binney. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, referred 
to the abandonment of the plan of Irish Catholic 
Endowment, which they had protested against at 
their last meeting. Also, to the imprisonment of 
Mr. Shore, and the secession of Mr. Noel. The 
signs of the times press upon Congregationalists 
the duty of a steady maintenance of their prin- 
ciples, and especially to “abide by the integral 
independency of our churches, and freedom from 
the trammels of state patronage or interference 
in their plans and labors. Our views of the true 
province of government are not novel; they are 
found in the writings of Milton and Locke, names 
worthy of honor.” He also urged the duty of 
“maintaining uncompromised the doctrinal theo- 
logy which was deduced from the holy record by 
our glorified fathers,” as inseparably connected 
with the advancement and purity of religion— 
preaching it with clearness and fervor, not 
ashamed either of simplicity or of zeal. He 
bore his testimony against the spirit of specula- 
tion, as beyond measure «disastrous to spirituali- 
ty, and the greatest cause of declension. And 
he called upon ministers to lift up a louder and 
sterner warning against it. 

“ Ministers have but to reflect on the trials 
hence arising in the sphere of their own pastor- 
ates to find a resistless argument why they should 
‘ery aloud and spare not.’ Be it theirs to address 
themselves in the strength of the Divine Spirit to 
the duty, careless of the frowns which doubtless 
their fidelity will occasion. Be it theirs, in the 
noblest sense, to be Purrrans, and to render 
others so; by the persevering appliance of the 
laws and motives supplied in the inspired insti- 
tutes, supplanting low and groveling carnality 
by refined and ethereal spirituality, and thus 
leading the way in the noblest reformation—the 
reformation of the Church from the world.’ 

After the reading of a highly elaborate and 
able report by Rev. Algernon Wells, the Secre- 
tary of the Union, the acceptance of the Report 
Was moved by Mr. Binney, with a resolution of 
unabated confidence in the Union, “as a most 
beneficial federation of the Independent churches 
and their pastors.” T ir meeting together had 
improved their intercourse with each other, which 
was an end in itself alone sufficient to commend 
the Union to their regards. 

“He thought the Evangelical Alliance made a 
great mistake when it met together to manufac- 
ture a creed, and was not satisfied with love. 
Had that Alliance been satisfied to have taken the 
simplest phrases it could find, and not meddled 
with the view of laying down nine points or ten 
points—(hear, hear)—it would have acted more 
wisely and discretionally, and have done great 
good. As it was, however, he deemed it an utter 
failure. (Hear, hear.) He could love without a 
creed, if they could not. (‘Hear, and laughter.) 
He liked their meeting, and intended to be pres- 
ent at a conversazione of that Alliance to-night. 
(‘Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) He believed that 
many present had heard that their beloved friend, 
Mr. Noel, preached for him on Sunday morning 
last. (Loud cheers.) That was the first step 
taken by that gentleman as pastor so decidedly 
Mr. Noel had told him that he never meant to 
qualify under Mr. Bouverie’s Bill. (Cheers.) He 
had no objection to be a party to coming out of 











would be reduced to hopeless poverty. And I 
believe there are many such men who would be 
received with a deeper interest than men devoted 
to the ministry whose talents are below medioc- 
rity, and be instrumental of greater good. Why 
should young men be encouraged to go into the 
ministry to expect to be sustained by it whose 
talents are below mediocrity ?” 


Rev. J. Stratten represented the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. He reported that during the 
year the men of the North had liquidated their 
chapel debts. They had published a most valu- 
able Jubilee Volume of papers, memorials, and 
addresses. They are firm in the maintenance of 
their principles, and full of fraternal regard for 
their brethren south of the Tweed. 


Rev. Mr. Fysche, of Lyons, represented the 
Protestant Reformed Church of France. The 
Evangelical Church at Lyons was formed seven- 
teen years since, by the demission of Rev. 
Adolphe Monod, with only 50 members; and 
now they have 420, with four chapels and one 
church ; and 360 of the members were formerly 
Romanists. In France they have only half a 
dozen Cangregational churches, and their Union 
meetings comprised some half-dozen brethren: 
he asked admission into this large Union, and 
with much joy extended to them the right hand 
of fellowship. 


Rev. James Sherman moved a resolution of 
satisfactiof at the success of the several Maga- 
zines of the Union, and of thanks to the editor, 
(Dr. Campbell,) whom he likened to the picture 
before him on the wall, of the “Champion of 
England.” Some of them supposed the Doctor 
went a little too fast a-head; but for his part, 
when he saw a man in authority shut one man 
in prison for preaching the Gospel, and forbid- 
ding another to preach because he did not believe 
in Baptismal Regeneration, he thought the Edi- 
tor, after all, had taken the right stand. The 
profits of the Magazines for the year are £1,478. 


Dr. Campbell, in replying to the resolution of 
thanks, said :— 


“ He was not insensible to the pecuniary part 
of the affair; but there was something infinitely 
higher than that in their esteem—the promotion 
of the cause of God. He appeared before them 
once more at the end of the year, with great 
pleasure, but no small emotion. He felt that his 
responsibilities were increasing ; he was pressing 
on to the last, for that must come. These labors 
must cease, and it was his desire that each an- 
nual appearance should be befitting the last. His 
aim had been one of great earnestness, and he 
could only speak of the aim—they must judge of 
his services. He spoke of his aim—it was not 
only to fill so many sheetsa month; but gunner- 
like, that every article should take an aim, and 
every number have an object. The experience 
of the Pastor had now been brought to bear upon 
the duties of the Editor. He had labored to pro- 
mote the usefulness of the churches. One thing 
he wished distinctly to intimate—while the Mag- 
azines were under his care they need fear nothing 
from Germany. He discarded al such specula- 
tions. He had dropped his anchor in Westmin- 
ster, where he found matter in abundance, in the 
Confession of Faith, in the Shorter and Larger 
Catechism—shutting out chapter xiii, on the 
province of the Civil Magistrate. He had toiled 
to feed the spirit of the churches, and to fan the 
flame of the missionary spirit, both home and 
foreign—to generate and nourish a strong, a gen- 
erous, and magnanimous public spirit. Since his 
career began, five or six points had arisen on 
which there were those who, at the outset, had 
differed from him; but it had so turned out, in 
the end, that he was right on them all. Again, 
he declared everlasting war against Churchism 
all over the world. He begged they would ac- 
cept his thanks for the kind-constructién they 
had put upon his labors.” 
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THAT “ HIGH CHURCH ARROGANCE.” 








Our readers have not forgotten the statement 
made by a correspondent of the Christian Observ- 
er to the effect that Rev. Mr. Odenheimer, Rector 
of St. Peter's, Philadelphia, “ claims and exercises 
authority to officiate at the funerals of all who 
have a property right to interment in St. Peter's 
churchyard,” and that at a funeral at which a 
Baptist clergyman had been invited to officiate, 
he (Mr. O.) “ placed himself in front of the pro- 
cession, led it to the grave, and forced all to hear 
the Episcopal service.” This statement Rev. Mr. 
Odenheimer, in his own name, pronounced “a 
vile slander”—* without the least foundation for 
a single fact alleged.” As soon as this denial ap- 
peared, we gave it publicity in our columns, great- 
ly marveling how such a story could have origi- 
nated without “the /east foundation” in fact. We 
endeavored to ascertain whether it was a condi- 
tion of burial in St. Peter's church-yard, and in 
Episcopa! church-yards generally, that the Epis- 
copal funeral service should be read ; and offered 
some general remarks on the principles which 
the case involved. The following letter recently 
published in the Christian Chronicle solves the 
whole mystery. It seems that the title which we 
gave to the transaction was generally adopted by 
the press. 

“HIGH CHURCH ARROGANCE.” 


Mr. Eprror :—A number of articles, with this 
caption, having appeared in several religious pe- 
riodicals, in which my name is connected with 
the occurrence originating them, I deem it my 
duty to myself and the parties concerned, to pre- 
sent a simple statement of facts, deferring special 
comments until any notice taken of this commu- 
nication may render them necessary or proper; 
premising, however, that I was entirely ignorant 
of the existence of the first article which appear- 
in the Christian Observer until after its publica- 
tion, and remain to this day without knowledge 
of its author. 

The facts are these: the gentleman interred in 
St. Peter's church-yard was not a Baptist, by pub- 
lic profession, nor a member of any church. He 
attended very frequently on my ministry, and by 
request I visited him in his illness about six 
weeks previous to his death. My visits during 
that interval were made every day, and, as there 
is good reason to believe, were attended with the 
blessing of God. A few days before his decease 
he expressed an earnest desire that I should con- 
duct religious services at his funeral. The day 
following his death I was informed by the family 
that as he owned a lot in St. Peter's burial-ground 
where others of the family were interred, inquiry 
was made of the sexton of the church whether 
any other minister than Mr. Odenheimer could of- 
ficiate at the funeral. He replied none but an 
Episcopalian. Deeming this reply sufficient, the 
persons intrusted with this service called upon Mr. 
O., and requested him to perform the funeral cer- 
emonies at the grave, which he consented to do, 
provided the hour did not interfere with evening 
prayers. He was not informed of the desire of 
the deceased and family with respect to myself. 
His statement, therefore, upon that point, it is 
due to him to wb was correct. But he does not 

cn 





the Church of England; but, said he, ‘1 will 
preach, and, if I go to prison, they may put me 
there” (Cheers.)” 

Rev. Dr. Burder, in seconding the motion, re- 
ferred with pleasure to the disappearance of the 
alarms which had been felt at first, lest the Union 
should in some way violate the independency of 
the churches. He spoke of the stability and 
quietness enjoyed by the Congregational church- 
es, in the midst of the agitation experienced by 
others. The prevalence of extravagant principles 
of Churchism and priestly aspirings, and the 
soul-destroying reliance on ritual observances, on 
the one hand, are equaled on the other by bold 
attempts to destroy the authority of the Word of 
God, by low views 6f its divine inspiration. He 
urged the circulation of the Congregational Year 
Book, and the more extensive employment of 
lay-agency in village preaching. He said— 

“« do really believe, that we have amongst us 
many laymen--men of decided piety—men who 
have studied human nature—men who well un- 
derstand their Bible—men who have fluency of 





infringe upon the undoubted 7 speech—men who have high character—men who 
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have standing in society—who would go into our 
je Fe 
preach, and nd, where at 

cannot be =n x |, or w i sustained, he 
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add that, had he known it, T should have been al- 
lowed to gratify that desire. In these cireumstan- 
ces, religious services were conducted at the 
dwelling-house under great disadvantages arising 
from the number of persons in attendance, many 
of whom were obliged to occupy neighboring 
houses or remain in the street. 

With these simple facts before them, the pub- 
lic may judge how far Mr. 0. was warranted in 
pronouncing the statement made in the Christian 
Observer “a vile slander,” its only error in facts 
being in relation to the Christian profession of 
the deceased. With respect to my own views 
and emotions, or those of the family, arising from 
the principles involved in the case, or from any 
canon p in the way and thwarting the rea- 
sonable desires of a dying man and his pious fam- 
ily, where no injury could be done to the living 
or the dead, I will at present say nothing, ang 
myself aggrieved only as one of a class 0 
professed and generally accredited ministers of 
the Gospel. I am led now to present myself be- 
rore the public only by a renewal of the subject 
in a late editoral of the Episcopal Recorder. 

oe the period soon arrive when, by a correct 
knowledge of God's word, the only and sufficient 
tule of cur faith and practice, independent of tra- 
dition or the decretals of any body of men, ancient 
or modern, “we shall lift up the voice together” 
in 4 





harmonious songs over a redeemed and un- 
shackled world. Georce I. Mixzs, 
Pastor of 3d Bap. Ch. Phila. 
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For the Independent. 
POPERY AT THE WEST. 


Crixcryyatt, Ohio, May 30, 1849. 

Messrs. Eprtors :—I observed in your paper of 
the 17th inst. a communication from Galena, Ill., 
signed “G. F. M.,” in which the writer under- 
takes to discredit the statements commuhicated by 
me from St. Genevieve, Mo., respecting the influ- 
ence of Romanism at the West. The writer is 
evidently a gentleman and an intelligent Chris- 
tian, and states what he regards as the trath. 
Now I long since learned to form charitable 
judgments of men’s sayings and doings; not in- 
sisting that they should see everything, and say 
everything, and regard everything, just as I do ; 
and for this very good reason : every man has his 
own peculiar stand-point of observation, and ev- 
ery such point has its canopy and its horizon, and 
the observer sees things as they pass before him 
within this circle. He may change his location; 
but if he takes his footstool with him he is sur- 
rounded still by the same atmosphere, and the 
same imagery attends him waking or sleeping, 
inculcating the same general sentiments, affirming 
and confirming all preconceived notions of fact 
and of faith. I have been told from my boyhood, 
by intelligent Christian ministers and by excel- 
lent Protestant newspapers, that no fear was to be 
apprehended that in this country the Romanists 
would ever gain the ascendency. This siren song 
has lulled the great mass of men to sleep on this 
subject, and they have neglected the work, which 
at first was small and might easily have been ac- 
complished, until it as become a great work, 
and still undone. “G. F. M.” no doubt went to 
the West with the impression that Protestantism 
was the same in efficiency at the West as at the 
East, and that Romanism was limited to its own 
kith and kin; but if he has not been un¢eceived 
in this respect others have. Protestantism, or 
Protestants, at the West are not, as a general 
thing, aggressive in their movements. They go 
west to make money; and if the Catholics will 
educate their children at less expense and better 
than they can secure elsewhere, they are very 
apt to avail themselves of the opportunity ; and 
while they do this they are not likely to oppose 
Romanism—and hence the easy triumph over the 
hearts and minds of Protestant children. 

The Roman Catholics are wide awake to the 
interests of their religion. They give freely and 
liberally to support their institutions, expecting 
thus to purchase absolution for their sins and an 
abundant entrance into the Paradise of God ; and 
the priests in this Western Valley are a self-de- 
nying class, continually driving at the one great 
thing—the ascendency of Romanism. 

There are exceptions to these general remarks on 
both sides ; but in the main I believe them to be 
substantially correct. In proof of the position 
here taken we need only to compare the Protestant 
institutions of learning with the Catholic. I am 
speaking now particularly of the great “ Western 
Valley.” “The West is,” as “G. F. M.” facetious- 
ly remarks, “a large tract of land, and contains a 
considerable collection of people ;” and I strongly 
suspect that our friend in Illinois has not even 
yet traversed all its acres or seen the faces of all 
its “people ;” for I cannot see how he could 
write in the complacent manner he does if he 
rightly apprehended and fully compassed the 
great question to which he refers. It is true I 
had not myself traveled west of Cincinnati until 
the last winter; but, being familiar with the 
country and the people by means of a long-con- 
tinued business intercourse, I went among them, 
not as a stranger, nor as a “ black-coated gentle- 
man”—for then I should have failed of obtaining, 
on short acquaintance, the information I desired 
—but I went among them as a plain business 
man; and being a Yankee of the Yankees—i. e. 
by both father and mother—I found no difficulty 
in getting at the inside and outside, the top and 
the bottom, of all the facts bearing upon this 
question of papal influence and control. 1 have 
no doubt my conclusions would be confirmed by 
a more lengthy and thorough investigation, and 
that they will be by subsequent developments in 
the progress of our history. Nothing can save 
our country from papal rule but schools of a high 
order for the education of the young—schools 
that shall be superior in advantages and exceed 
in numbers those established by Catholics. The 
Hon. Wm. Slade has commenced the right work ; 
but rapid progress in the numbers and superior 
character of the institutions to be established 
must be marked on the moving canvas of West- 
ern history, or the work which we so much de- 
sire will never be accomplished but by the provi- 
dential or miraculous interposition of the Al- 
mighty. 

“G. F. M.” asks for facts to justify my posi- 
tion. The following are a few of the tangible 
ones : 

1. There are in the diocese of New Orleans 
some 56 Catholic churches, some 74 clergymen, 
and some 30 literary institutions. 

2. In the diocese of Natchez there are some 
21 churches and stations, some 6 or more clergy- 
men, with Sunday-schools, &c. 

3. In the diocese of Little Rock there are some 
17 churches and stations, some 6 clergymen, and 
several seminaries, academies, &c. 

4. In the diocese of St. Louis there are some 
88 churches and stations, 107 clergymen employ- 
ed, and some 50 institutions of learning, besides 
6 Indian missions. 

5. In the diocese of Dubuque there are some 
25 churches and stations, 2 Indian missions, some 
12 or 15 clergymen, and 2 academies. 

6. In the diocese of Chicago there are some 
75 to 100 churches and stations, nearly 60 cler- 
gymen, and some 12 institutions of learning. 

7. In the diocese of Milwaukie there are some 
109 churches and missionary stations, 33 clergy- 
men, and several literary institutions. 

8. In the diocese of Cincinnati there are some 
65 or 70 churches, 10 missionary stations, 70 
clergymen, and 20 literary institutions, besides 
numerous charitable and benevolent societies, 
all of which are educational establishments. 

9. In the diocese of Louisville there are some 
129 churches and missionary stations, some 45 
to 50 clergymen, and some 20 educational estab- 
lishments. 

10. In the diocese of Vincennes there are some 
51 churches, 34 clergymen, and some 25 educa- 
tional establishments. 

All these Catholic instrumentalities, and even 
more, lie within the “ Valiey of the West” ; but 
perhaps these facts are enough for the present. 

When we consider that these schools all take 
first rank in these States, that they. afford better 
advantages for education than the Protestant 
schools generally, and that the Catholics take 
great pains to win the affection and confidence of 
Protestant children when they are placed under 
their influence, we shall not be surprised to learn 
that they make great inroads upon Protestantism. 
In addition to the population already here, and 
besides those who reach this Valley through the 
Eastern cities and Canada, there are now being 
added from one to two thousand weekly of good 
and true Catholics, who reach this section of the 
country via New Orleans. They are sent to sec- 
tions of the West where their numbers and influ- 
ence may be most needed. 

It appears to me that no man, with the facts 
before him, who has any considerable knowledge 
of the world and of worldly matters can fail to 
see (unless blinded by education or prejudice) 
that the Roman Catholics at the West can at any 
moment command the vote of this entire region 
of country—not because they otitnumber the 














Protestants, but because of the corrupt and un- 
ptincipled men in either of the great political 
parties who would be ready to do their bidding if 
by so doing they could secure their own personal 
ends. 

Most of the Catholic priests throughout the 
West are Jesuits, and the man is not wise who 
imagines that they openly profess all that they 
intend to accomplish. 

The time has not yet fully come. There has been 
no great object as yet before them for immediate 
accomplishment. The Jesuitical shrewdness and 
consummate skill evinced in the management of 
the affairs of the Catholic Church in this country 
are not without aim and tendency. A superficial 
observer may see nothing portentous in these 
signs, but they are nevertheless pregnant with 
important issues; and it will be well for this 
country, well for the Church of Christ, and well 
for individual account, if the great work which 
has been so long and so culpably neglected be 
now undertaken and prosecuted with that ear- 
nestness and efficiency which the subject de- 
ands. L. W. G. 


FAITH. 


Extract from Dr, Tholuck’s “ Hours of Christian Devotion,” 
Translated for The Independent. 








Faith, a new sense, to man’s perceptions given, 
Excels all five in powers akin to heaven. 

Hep. 11 : 24-27—“ By faith Moses, when he was 
come to years, refused to be called the son of Phara- 
oh’s daughter ; choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season ; esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt: for he had respect 
to the recompense of reward. By faith, he forsook 
Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he en- 
dured, as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

Moses had become a king’s son, and honor 
and riches and luxury offered their futgre to him ; 
but he chose to cleave to his poor, enslaved peo- 
ple. That he would meet days of reproach, of 
great struggles and of great privations, his natural 
insight could teach him ; but still he refused none 
of these things. As Christ instead of joy chose 
the Cross,* so Moses deemed such a reproach 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, and 
therefore it is also said, that he chose the re- 
proach of Christ. With bodily eyes he could 
see no reward, but he had, however, discerned 
it with the eye of faith, and even up to the hun- 
dred and twentieth year of his life had been 
obliged to be content with such faith views ; then, 
for the first time, did he attain to sight, and even 
then not yet at once to fruition. The aim of his 
earthly pilgrimage, the land of Canaan, he doubt- 
less saw with his eyes, but his foot did not ‘step 
upon it. He viewed it afar from Mount Nebo, 
but he himself reached it not. He entered, how- 
ever, the better land of rest, of which this earth- 
ly land of rest was only an imperfect type.t Thus 
then is the aged pilgrim a just image of the walk 
of faith in the land of the earthly journeying. 

* He cleaves to the Invisible as if he saw him.” 
Yes, that is faith, and more clearly what faith is, 
cannot be described : it is the eye for the invisi- 
ble world ; it is certainty, which has grown up 
with the inward man, more certain than sight 
that sees things thatare before us. By the Scrip- 
ture it is said, that “faith is an assured confidence}| 
of things hoped for, and an evidence of things not 
seen”—which is saying, therefore, that it is a 
witness of the Spirit of God in our soul, which 
is superior to every other witness; yea, which 
bids defiance to all other witnesses of the visible 
world.” As indeed it is written of Abraham: 
“Who against hope believed in hope, that he 
might become the father of niany gentiles; ac- 
cording to that which was spoken, so shall thy 
seed be. And being not weak in faith, he con- 
sidered not his own body now dead, when he was 
about a hundred years old, neither yet the dead- 
ness of Sarah’s womb. He staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief; but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God." Whata 
great word: he believed im hope against hope. 
What had Abraham in the visible world, up- 
on which he could fasten his faith, his hope. 
that his seed ‘should yet become as the stars of 
heaven? In nature he saw only a pure No! 
But what can the No of all creatures effect if 
God’s word has said Yea! “Faith endures as 
seeing Him who is invisible.” 

What a wonderful fact is faith! What power 
is stronger than that of eye-sight? And yet 
faith can hope in defiance of all eye-sight, where 
there is noghing to hope! Butit is verily, if you 
will, also an eye—an eye before whic «tI riches 
of the invisible world, before which th ‘eeps of 
heaven, as well as the abyss of hell, lie unfold- 
ed. Suppose him then destitute of this eye: 
could mau have power over himself, to stake the 
world with all its riches, in order to win the eter- 
nal? “And if the whole world,” says one of 
the ancients, “ with all that is therein, hung on a 
thread of 'ies, and I knew the word of truth that 
would sever it, I would speak it out, though the 
world, with all which is in it, should thereby be 
plunged into the abyss!” Whence this certainty 
and confidence, which still does not spring from 
the earthly world itself? It must be a witness 
from God in the soul. A mustard-seed grain of 
this inward faith, and mountains of lusts and de- 
sires are removed, the deepest passions are root- 
ed up; a grain of this faith, and the whole king- 
dom of visibility becomes transparent for man; 
he sees through all, he tastes through all powers 
of the future, invisible world; the doctrine that 
“in Him we live, move and have our being,” be- 
comes a reality to such a mind. “I am not a 
God who is afar off, but who is nigh, saith the 
Lord”—this the believer experiences, he feels the 
breath of God, whether he walks forth in the gar- 
den of nature or in the society of men, or remains 
alone with himself in his little chamber. Can we 
wonder if the world takes the believer for a fool, 
for a dreamer, who lives in his own world, instead 
of that which is common to all? And yet all 
they are the dreamers who live in their own 
world, instead of that common to all! for the 
world, so long as the breath of God is not living- 
ly felt and experienced everywhere in it, what is 


it else, than an empty, unsubstantial vision of 


the night! No, we are awake! we who experi- 
ence eternity already here in time, and taste the 
powers of the future world already here in the 
present! 

Am I without strength ‘—O, I see it now clearly, 
all weakness of man is only weakness in faith. 
Faith removes mountains. What are all things 
of the world which come against me—enmity, 
sickness, want and death? they all are surely 
only what I make them by my belief or unbelief. 
Faith subjugates, faith transforms without dis- 
tinction, everything which comes from without. 
Could I in every moment of my life cleave to the 
Invisible, as if I really saw him with my eyes, 
what then would be left difficult for me, what 
could then be impossible to me! True, did he 
stand before my eyes only as the Judge, my 
strength must rather be broken than increased, 
but does he not stand before my eyes as the Fa- 
ther of my Lord Jesus Christ? Am I nota citizen 
of the New Jerusalem, of which it is written: 
“None of its inhabitants shall say I am sick! 
because the people, who dwell therein, shall have 
forgiveness of sins."** Yes, now I know wherefore 
so much stress is laid upon faith; why it is writ- 
ten, “ Thine eyes, Lord, see according to faith.”++ 
Abraham honored God when he believed. Yea, 
Lord, we honor Thee when we believe that what 
Thou hast promised, that Thou canst also do, and 


our faith is our worship. 
* Heb. 12-2. t Deut. 34:4. 
t Heb. 4:8, 9. Heb. 11:1 





ii Or, 
#* Isainh 33:24. tt Jer. 5:3, Lather’s translation.’ 
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For the Independent. 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS IN MICHIGAN. 


A missionary of the American 8. S. Union, in 
Michigan, writes as follows to a friend in this 


city : 

«In April I formed a school at W., numbering 
95 scholars and 13 teachers. This is the largest, 
and in some respects the most interesting school 
it has been my privilege to organize. Connected 
with this school is one man, living in a log-cab- 
in—not wealthy of course—who within the last 
year has given $200 to one single object of Gos- 
pel benevolence ; and at the same time liberally 
to every other. This is indeed the sole reason 
why it was ne to aid them to any extent. 
Soon they will stand alone, and join in sending 
eastward and westward the hope of the world. 

“ Many are the churches in the West whose 
very existence is due to the mission Sabbath- 
school going before. In this county is a small 
but active and efficient Baptist church, originated 
as follows: A Christian gathered a Sabbath- 
school. Soon a union prayer-meeting resulted ; 
a blessed revival followed, and a church and 
stated preaching necessarily succeeded. Anoth- 
er—u Presbyterian church in O., if my inf - 
tion is correct i in a manner nearly the 
same ; and now has within its bounds 4 Sabbath- 
schools, two of them in private houses, one con- 
ducted by a lady.” 


For the Independent. 
BOARD OF NATIONAL POPULAR EDUCATION. 


This Board was organized in April, 1847. Its 
object, as expressed in its constitution, is “to 
promote Popular Education by such means as 
— seem suited to that end, and especially by 
0 





t measures to supply well qualified teachers 
t poe destitute of them.” Female teachers, 
only, are employed by the Board. It gathers 
them in classes, semi-annually, at Hartford, Ct., 
where a suitable building is prepared for their 
reception, and an experienced female teacher is 
engaged to superintend their preparation. That 
preparation consists mainly of lectures—on the 
the best mode of organizing schools—on the best 
methods of teaching the various branches—on 
school government—on moral and religious in- 
struction in schools—on the influence of the 
teacher in the community ; to which are added 
examinations in the various branches—visiting 
model schools— a course of lectures on physiolo- 
gy—a system of calisthenic exercises, and in- 
struction in vocal music. The course continues 
six weeks. 

Five classes, embracing one hundred and thir- 
ty-two teachers, have been sent out—the distri- 
bution of the last of which the undersigned has 
just completed in the location of two in the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota. Of the 132 teachers, 43 have 
been drawn from Massachusetts—31 from Ver- 
mont—17 from Maine—12 from New Hampshire 
—12 from Connecticut—11 from New York—4 
from Rhode Island—1 from Pennsylvania—1 from 
Virginia. Thirty-eight have been sent to Indi- 
ana—36 to Illinois—14 to Michigan—13 to Wis- 
consin—9 to lowa—6 to Tennessee—4 to Minne- 
sota—-3 to Missouri—3 to Western Pennsylvania 
--3 to Ohio--2 to Kentucky, and 1 to North 
Carolina. . 

In every part of the West through which the 
undersigned has passed on his way to this Terri- 
tory, an evidently increasing interest is felt in 
the operations of the Board ; and, standing as he 
does, at this extreme point, and looking over the 
wide West, he thinks he may venture to speak 
in its name, and say to the well-educated teach- 
ers of the East—Come over and help us. It is in 
sympathy with this Western feeling, and with 
some appreciation of the real wants which pro- 
duce it, that applications are now solicited from 
teachers to form a sixth class, to enter this field 
next autumn. It is proposed to gather the class 
at Hartford on the 31st of August, and send them 
out on the 11th of October. 

Applications should be addressed to “ The Com- 
mittee for selecting Teachers, Hartford, Conn.” 
per application. should state the name, age, 

residence, and religious denomination of the ap- 
plicant, and the branches in which she feels com- 
petent to instruct ; and should be accompanied by 
testimonials from some reliable source, in regar 
to her educa‘ion, natural peculiarities, and moral 
and religious character. Among the de<ired qual- 
ifications, sound discretion and decided piety are 
deemed indispensable. 

It is expected that the teachers will defray their 
traveling expenses to Hartford. Their instruc- 
tion there will be gratuitous. They will board 
in common, at an expense of $1 50 per week, 
which it is expected they will pay, exept in case 
of manifest inability. Unwilling to reject any 
worthy applicant on account of her poverty, we 
will, in such cases, pay for the board. Yet we 
deem it very desirable that teachers without abil- 
ity from their own resources to defray this ex- 
pense, should find it through the aid of friends 
who may feel an interest in them and in the cause, 
rather than by a draft.on the funds of the Board. 
It will be a grateful contribution from their friends 
—a testimonial at once of personal regard for 
them, and confidence in the cause to which they 
are to be devoted. 

The Board will defray the traveling expenses 
of the teachers from Hartford to their places of 
destination, provide them a suitable escort, and 
send them to the care of respectable individuals 
in the places where they are to teach—-having 
previously made arrangements for their reception 
and employment, with compensations which will 
yield them a respectable support. In cases of 
manifest necessity, arising from sickness aid will 
be further given He the funds of the Board. 

It is expected that the teachers thus sent will 
continue teaching, should health permit, at least 
two yeass. Experience in Western life and 
teaching will add very greatly to their power of 
doing good—an advantage which slight causes 
will not induce a conscientious and competent 
teacher to relinquish. 

Some of the teachers hitherto sent have been 
able to gratify their desire to aid others to follow 
them to their field of labor by contributing to the 
funds of the Board the amount it has expended 
for them. It is hoped that others may find them- 
selves able to follow this example. 

Teachers have been sent out from the Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian denominations—and all from each of 
them who have made application and have been 
found qualified. No preference is felt, in this 
movement, for any evangelical denomination over 
another. Teachers from all of them are earnest- 
ly invited to enter this field of labor, in the 
spirit of a noble devotion to the cause of Chris- 
tian education. 

As the character of our enterprise comes to be 
better understood, at the West, there is an in- 
creasing demand for our teachers. Shall there 
be a corresponding increase of teachers ready to 
enter this enlarging field of usefulness? isa ques- 
tion which it is for the educated women of the 
East to answer. “Why (asks a teacher on the 
ground) should we remain at ease, in our New 
England homes, while thousands are perishing 
for lack of knowledge?” This question it is 
hoped many a Christian woman at the East will 
seriously consider, and ask herself whether, with 
the facilities for reaching this Western field 
which our Board offers, she can withhold herself 
from a service in which her power to do good 
will be so greatly augmented. 

The demand for teachers in the highef branch- 
es, including drawing, painting, and music on the 
epee is increasing. any of our teachers will 

able to lay foundations for high schools, des- 
tined to exert a great and commanding influence 
in the West; and it is hoped that many of ex- 
panded views and a high order of talent will 
enlist in our service. We will introduce them 
into fields of usefulness large enough to satisfy 
their highest ambition to m good. They may 
have to make small beginnings: but energy and 
perseverance will, with God's blessing, bring out 


the a result. 

e Board are reluctant to send out any teach- 
ers who shall not have gone through the course 
at Hartford; but it cannot be more reluctant to 
send them than they would e to be sent without 
that course, could they previously understand its 
real value. One of these already sent, 
says in a letter—“I now the benefit of the 
pre course at lord. It has been of 
t to me than a year's study.” It is 
hoped that appli will avail herself of 
1 course, and 7 fo will 
be at Hartford, , on the 3lst of August, 
to enter upon it. t 4s epeciall y desired, that 
those intending to join the next class, should 
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Foreign Correspondente. 


NOTES OF THE MAY MEETINGS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 








Enoxanp, May 24, 1849. 

Missions oF THE Free Cuurcn or ScorLann.— 
A large and influential meeting in support of the 
missions of the Free Church was held in Exeter 
Hall on the evening of the 7th. The Hon. Fox 
Maule, Secretary at War (such are the anoma- 
hes of this age), presided. He jis son of the 
Earl of Panmure, and nephew of Lord Dalhau- 
sie, now Governor-General of India, and has been 
a steady friend of the Free Church in all its 
conflicts. It is not the least remarkable of the 
circumstances attending the disruption of the 
Scotch Church, that the missionary band, as one 
man, left the Establishment, the leaders of the 
Free Church accepting the responsibility of car- 
rying on the work. The Chairman gave a sketch 
of these movements, and of the.present working 
of the missions. Aid has been given to existing 
continental missionary associations, by grants 
for increasing the number of colporteurs and 
missionaries; and £2000 has been remitted to 
the persecuted Christians of the Canton de Vaud. 
Gibraltar, Malta, and several other Mediterranean 
stations receive the attention of the committee. 
In April last, a free non-conforming church was 
opened at Leghorn, being, it is believed, the first 
non-conforming congregation gathered in Italy. 
Fruits to the missions have been gathered in at 
Bombay, Para, Madras, Calcutta, and Nagpur. 
At one station there are five missionaries con- 
verted from Parseeism, Mohammedism, and Brah- 
minism. Last year the Committee was able to 
speak hopefully of the large and open fields to 
the missionaries among the Jews on the continent 
of Europe; but the terrible convulsions and re- 
actionsty movements have compelled the aban- 
donment of stations at Pesth and Jassy. During 
the year there has been raised for the support of 
the six missionary schemes of the Church, 
£56,000; and for philanthropic objects directly 
connected with missionary labor, £7000. The 
Report appeals to God’s people in England for 
help, on the ground of the inadequacy of the re- 
sources of the Free Church. 

Society ror THE PropaGaTIon or THE GosPEL 
in Foreicn Parts.—The 148th anniversary of 
this, the oldest of Societies, was celebrated at 
St. Paul's, on the 2Ist inst. There were present 
one archbishop, eight bishops, and 100 clergy- 
men “in canonicals.” The Bishop of Lichfield 
preached from the words of the apostolic com- 
mission. From the first this Society has had 
special reference to the Colonies; and the great 
increase of emigration is advanced by it as a 
+ motive to increased action. The Report set forth 
that in 1847 the emigrants from the United King- 
dom were 258,270; that of these 142,154 wen 
to the United States; and to the British Colo- 
nies, 116,000; and that, assuming the half of 
these to be (nominally) members of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, then to follow them 
fifteen missionaries annually should be sent out. 
The income of the Society is given for a perio 
of three years, 1845-6-7. It amounted to 
£184,096, including £50,000 raised by collection: 
made in all the parish churches under the au- 
thority of a “Queen’s Letter.” The expenditure 
for the same period had been £190,812—the dif- 
ference being made up from the stock of the So- 
ciety. The expenditure for the next three years 
is estimated at £62,000 per annum. There ar 
413 missionaries, chaplains, and agents “directly 
or indirectly” connected with the Society. In 
Canada there are 46 missionaries supported from 
the “Clergy Reserve Fund ;” in Nova Scotia 17, 
supported by Parliamentary grants for the life- 
time of the present recipients. Three hundred 
missionary students are supported by the Socie- 
ty. Inthe evening the archbishop and bishop 
and the leading friends of the Society were en- 
tertained at a grand banquet by the Lord Mayor 

It must be for a lamentation that this old and 
influential Society does not work in the spirit 
of its title. It does not propagate the Gospel, 
but toa great extent seeks to diffuse “ another 
Gospel which is not another.” For example: a 
few years since the missionaries in the neighbor- 
hood of Calcutta rejoiced together and felicitated 
a brother who had been the instrument of con- 
verting to Christianity a native of high caste and 
great intelligence. The agents of the Propaga- 
tion Society stood aloof. They followed ! the 
convert, persuaded him that he had not received 
the true faith, and in the end perverted him to 
“ Anglo-Catholicism,” which has so much affinity 
to Brahminism itself. The Secretary of this So- 
ciety is Rev. Ernest Hawkins, who has openly 
displayed his sympathies with the ultra Tracta- 
rians, by appearing more than once in the con- 
vention at Oxford, to defend men who are now 
actually in the Romish Church. The Society 
benefitted considerably by appropriations from 
the “offertory ” collections made by Tractarian 
clergymen; and the Tractarian leaders have ex- 
ercised considerable influence upon the committee. 

Cotontat Cuurcn Socrery.—The existence of 
this Society is in proof of what has been ad- 
vanced in reference to the Propagation Society. 
It was established by evangelical clergymen, 
with special reference to fields of labor which 
the older Society would be supposed to pre- 
occupy. The Colonial Society owes much of its 
efficiency to the exertions of Rev. Baptist Noel ; 
and the chief incident of this meeting was a tri- 
bute paid to him by one of the speakers, not, 
however, a clergyman. The Society has stations 
in eleven distinct colonies, and its agents and 
missionaries have been chosen with anxious re- 
gard to their qualifications as devoted evangeli- 
cal men. The income for the year was £4000. 
The following are the terms in which Mr. La- 
bouchere referred to Mr. Noel: 

“There is one subject on which I feel con- 
strained to say a few words. This is the first 
meeting which we have ever held without having 
the aid and presence of one who was long a 
friend of the jety. Iam well aware that bis 

lace has been amply filled by my reverend 
Fiend, Archdeacon Itry, who has kindly un- 
dertaken to come forward in his stead; still I 
say, and I say confidently, that we have experi- 
enced a pot loss in losing my reverend friend, 
Mr. Noel. My Christian friends, it does not be- 
come me, here at least, to scrutinize the motives 
which have induced my reverend friend to leave 
a church which we believe to be founded on the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone ; but it does become me to 
express, on the part of the members of this Soci- 
ety, and on my own behalf, the deep obligation 
which we feel to my reverend friend, for the long 
interest, the self-denying labors, and the untiring 
energies which marked his advocacy of this So- 
ciety. My Christian friends, those of you who 
have heard his eloquent appeals on behalf of 
our colonial possessions, and who have witness- 
ed his efforts on behalf of this Society, are well 
aware of the extent to which we are indebted to 
him. I am happy to see the Society in its pres- 
ent comparatively state; but it has 
had many difficulties to encounter, many trials to 
bear, many obstacles to overcome : and I do be- 





has attained to its present state of 
usefulness. It may be that none of us will 
again meet that honorable individual in the same 
material it may be that none of us will 
sit down at the same table to commemorate the 


Savior’s loves but of this I am persuaded, 
Fes uy sine ae a woe Te 


desire to promote the of God, be the 

end of our lives, the time is not far distant when 
we shall sit down with him at the mar- 
tiage supper of the Lamb, be pillars with him in 
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and 


| the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever. May the 


same spirit be in us as disti my friend, 
Mr. Noel; may we be found at the last with our 
lamps trimmed, and our loins girt around with the 
Gospel of truth; and then I am persuaded that, 
however unworthy we may be in ourselves, we 
shall at the great day hear with him that blessed 
sentence pronounced-—‘ Well done, and 
faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord.’” 

Archdeacon Dealtry, of Calcutta, who followed 
Mr. Labouchere, made no reference to the touch- 
ing allusion which had been made to Mr. Noel. 
The next speaker, Rev. C. Miller, rector of St. 
Martin's, Birmingham, while he sympathized with 
the kind and Christian feelings which had been 
expressed toward “a dear and honored brother in 
Christ,” would not have them “ compromise one 
atom of their principles as members of the 
Chuch of England.” He regarded Mr. Noel's 
secession as a “grievous error,” and anticipated 
his “return to the bosom of the chutch which he 
had left.” 

Rev. €. J. York spoke in a similar spirit. He 
would accept things as they were in the church. 
} He had seen the end of all perfection, and would 
not lodk for it. The result of his careful inqui- 
ties Was not a strong one in favor of establish- 
ments ; but he accepted the Establishment “as 
an instrument of Providence.” [It is curious, 
but this is precisely the argument of the ultra 
Tractarians, They account the doctrines of the 
Reformation damnable heresies. These doctrines 
are embodied in the Articles and Homilies of the 
Church ; but God has providentially caused much 
of Catholic doctrine to be preserved, and he has 
also “ providentially” placed them in the Protest- 
ant Church; therefore they remain, damnable 
Joctrines notwithstanding.) Mr. York also said 
that, “with respect to religious and moral sub- 
jects, he would rather be a poor evangelical cu- 
rate in the diocese of Exeter, than the minister 
of the most flourishing congregation in New 
York.” He should there be more shackled than 
here! For example: he should not be able to 
sing one of Heber's hymns as he himself com- 
posed it. Said he— 

“If I were to go to New York and take the 
congregation to which I have alluded, I should 
find (and | speak upon the testimony of the 
warm-hearted voluntary, Mr. Davis) that I could 
not sing one of Heber's hymns as he himse!i 
composed it. When | came to the lines— 

Let the Indian, let the negro, 

Let the rude barbarian see, 
I should find that those words for which both ou: 
eyes and our hearts were looking, ‘ Let the Indi- 
an, let the negro,’ had been effaced, and that 
other words, vague in meaning, had been substi- 
tuted :— 

Let the poor benighted Pagan, 

Let the rude barbarian see. 
And surely with such a snaffle as this upon my 
lips, I could not feel that in going into that free 
country and joining that free community, I had 
in any degree bettered my condition.” 

Britisu anp Foreian Scnoon Socrery.—The 
mission of this Society has been most honorable. 
Not only has it educated, but compelled the ene- 
mies of education to become educators; and now 
its chief care, it is believed, will be to compel, 
by example, those who would limit the range of 
teaching, and make the great object of their edu- 
cational efforts the formation of bigoted church- 
men—teaching their pupils to place in one cate- 
sory Jews, Turks, and Dissenters—it must be the 
rim of the Society to correct the great efforts of 
modern Jesuits, by compelling them to give an 
education which shal] tend to defeat their own 
tims, The Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth) pre- 
sided, and delivered a, speech marked by elo- 
quence and the fervor of a Christian patriot. 
He exhibited a correct appreciation of our social 
sondition; and while estimating the advantages 
enjoyed by England, and the admirable traits 
which mark the English character, he did not 
conceal his apprehension of the dangers which 
menace society. There is not another man of 
his class who would or could draw the picture 
which he sketched in the following terms: 

“But amidst all our admiration and all our 
gratitude, let us not forget, that beneath this 
beauteous surface of wealth and order, there are 
still hid many a cankered spot and many a fes- 
tering sore—there is the most pinching poverty - 
there is the most squalid destitution—there is the 
most besotting sensuality—there is the most de- 
basing ignorance ; and the fear can never be ab 
sent from our minds, that the continuance of ou: 
prosperity, the peace of our streets, the happi 
ness of our homes, the pride of our polity, are 
staked upon the continuance of a contest which 
is being carried on between the elements of good 
and of evil, which are about us and within us; 
and that if we falter, if we move backwards, if we 
even stay where we are, we risk the loss of all 
that we have gained, and ali that we enjoy.” 

The noble Lord followed this statement with a 
very eloquent appeal. He would have them 
light the lamp of useful, guiding, saving know- 
ledge in the dark homes of ignorance and crime. 
He would have the cross of the Redeemer plant- 
ed upon every hut where the poor and perishing 
exist, that they may come under its shadow for 
shelter and rescue; and so the people become 
“wise and understanding,” and have the promise 
of the life that now is and that which is to come 

The Report shows the establishment of 102 
new schools, providing for the accommodation of 
10,000 scholars, during the year. The agents of 
the Society have visited many schools, and deliv- 
ered public lectures ; 120 schools have been aided 
by grants; the model schools have been efficient- 
ly maintained, and upwards of 1400 pupils re- 
ceived into them, making a total of 50,000 re- 
ceived since their commencement ; the receipts 
for the year under £12,000, the expenditure some- 
thing more. 

Lord John Russell, who was unable to attend, 
sent a donation of £100. The Bishop of Nor- 
wich, one of the oldest friends of the Society, 
was present, and delivered a speech character- 
ized by Christian liberality. It was, he said, a 
question whether children of all persuasions 
were to be admitted. The Society said Yes, and 
he vindicated that principle. The Bishop of 
Manchester was also present. As head of the 
great Grammar-school of Birmingham, the Bishop 
has been a great educational reformer. He cha- 
racterized as “ invidious” the exclusive principles 
of the National Society, whieh is laboring to 
make education exclusively “church,” and to 
keep it wholly in the hands of the clergy of the 








Establishment, even to the exclusion of the lay 
members of their own church. Rev. W. Arthur, 
formerly missionary in the Mysore, and Rev. T. 
Boaz, of Calcutta, gave some remarkable illustra- 
tions of the influence of education on the Hindoo 
mind; among them a very just and eloquent 
estimate of Milton’s poetical works by a Hindoo 
youth. 

Anti-Stavery Socrety.—The annual meeting 
of the supporters und friends of this Society 
took place on the evening of the 2lst. The 
weather was very unpropitious; but there was a 
large gathering. G. W. Alexander, Esq., presid- 
ed. He noticed the very unfavorable characte: 
of the last two years, in which great discourage- 
ment had been given to the friends of the negro 
The Sugar Act of 1847 had given a great im- 
pulse to the system of Slavery both in Cuba an‘ 
in Brazil. He showed thata great increase |" 
production might and would take place from free 
labor, and that there were not even the strong 
economical reasons which had been advanced for 
facilitating the introduction of the products of 
slave countries. In 1847, the imports of sugar 
from the Mauritius and the Fast Indies were 


& 4,422,000 ewt.; in 1848, they reached 5,789,000 


ewt.—an amount exceeding by far the exporta- 
tion of any year during the period of Slavery. 


i i 602,000 
Im 1847, the foreign sugar received was 
ewt.; in 1849, it reached 1,225,000 ewt. This 
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“entitled “God in Christ.” 











nerease was taken to express an amount of 
cruelty and loss of life which it is impossible to 
calculate. The course of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France in relation to Slavery, confirme: 
by the National Assembly, was referred to, and 
the progress toward emancipation by Denmark. 
In Holland little had been done; but there were 
active and devoted friends of freedom, who woul: 
not lose any opportunity of advancing thei: 
principles. A comparative statement of the re- 
sults of freedom and Slavery in the United State- 
Was given ; and the fact that the population re- 
~ turns presented a comparative excess of nearly 
four millions in favor of the Free States, wa- 
noted as showing how the resources of Free 
States were developed. 

The Report gave returys of the slave popula- 
tion in various parts of the world, allowing fo: 
the manumissions which had taken place in 
the South American republics: United States. 
3,095,000; Brazil, 3.250,000; Spanish colonies, 
900,000; Dutch co'onies, 85,000; South Ameri- 
can republics, 140000; African settlements. 
30,000—showing a total of 7.500.000. With re- 
spect to the African slave trade, the Report gave 
the following fects : from 1807 to 1819. exporte: 
2,290,000 negroes; the mortality in the middle 
passage amounting to 433,000. Since 1819, the 
mortality had swelled to the enormous number of 
1,121,299. In this period 117,380 negroes hav 
been captured and liberated by British cruisers. 
The progress of the Anti-Slavery movement in 
various parts of the world was given in detail. 

One of the resolutions threw the blame of the 
atrocities of the system upon the bail faith of the 
governments of Spain and Brazil, and urged upon 
the British Government to insist upon the libera- 
tion from Slavery of ail Africans constituted 
slaves contrary to the faith of treaties. The 
resolution deprecated the attempt to put down 
the trade in men by means of armed cruisers, and 

_ called upon the government to exclude the pro- 
ductions of these faithless States from the Brit- 
_ish markets. 

Among the speakers were Mr. Henry Clapp. 
oi the United States, and Rev. Mr. Crummell, « 
colored clergyman. The income of the Society 
for the year was £1430, the expense £1151. 
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DR. BUSHNELL’S POSITION. 


The place which Dr. Bushnell has held forafew 
years past in the public eye, is such that hi- 
theological opinions are of more importance to 
the Church at large than ordinaiily belongs to 
the opinions of a parochial minister. The opin- 
ions of a professor in a theological seminary, or 
of the president of a college, are important to the 
public generally, inasmuch as the president o1 
the theological professor is presumed to have 
some special power to mold the opinions of those 
who are hereafter to be the teachers of the church. 
es. But ordinarily the opinions of a pastor in city 
or in country, are unimportant beyond the limits o 
his own parish, or at the farthest beyond the limit- 
of his own association or presbytery ? But the 
peculiarities of Dr. Bushnell’s mind are such—his 
influence as a writer is so widely felt, not only 
upon the reading public of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches, but beyond these 
limits—there is in whatever he writes, so much 
of that quality which puts people upon thinking, 
and which produces a permanent effect upon thi 
public mind-—that the relation of his opinions to 
the traditionary and accepted forms of Christian 
doctrine is a matter in which the churches, and 
the religious public generally, have as deep ai 
interest as they have in the orthodoxy of a the- 
logical professor. Accordingly in proportion a- 
his intellectual and literary reputation has ex 
tended itself, his successive publications, so fa: 
as they have had any bearing on the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, have been carefully scru 
tinized. His “Discourse before the Alumni oj 
Yale College” in 1+43, was thought in some quar- 
ters to be of dangerous tenJency. His “ View: 
of Christian Nurture,” more recently published. 
were regarded by some persons as surrender 
ing all that they could find in the doctrines o° 
depravity and regeneration. And within a few 
months past, the publication of another volume 
from his pen has had the effect of showing stil 
more strikingly, with what jealousy his opinion- 
are scrutinized, and what importance is attache. 
to his aberrations from the truth. 

What then is Dr. Bushnell’s position? And 
particularly, is hea Unitarian? The book abou. 
which there is just now so much discussion, i 
his own attempt to define his position. Early i 
1848, he was invited by the stulents in the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, to deliver the annua 
discourse before their Rhetorical Society at th 
Anniversary of the Seminary in September. No 
long afterward, viz. in the month of May, it de- 
volved on the pastors of his Association to nom- 
nate one of themselves whom the General Asso- 
ciation might appoint to preach the Concio ad 
clerum at the College Commencement in New Ha- 
ven, which occurs in August; and the subject oi 
the Concio on that occasion was to be, by an ar- 
rangement already settled and male public, “ the 
Divinity of Christ.” He was nominated and ap- 
pointed to that service. At about the same time, he 
received from the stuients of the Divinity Schoo’ 
at Cambridge an invitation to address them at th« 
time of their anniversary, in July. ‘the secon 
and third he could not reasonably and honorably 
decline. Having accepted the first before th: 
others were offered, he was bound by his en- 
gagement. Thus the three discourses were occa- 
sioned which have been published in the volume 


Dr. Bushnell could not have been ignoran' 
that an invitation to the pastor of an Orthodox 
Church in the Orthodox State of Connecticut, t 
address the graduating class in the Divinity 
School of Harvard College on the occasion o 
their going forth into the work of their ministry. 
had a significance beyond the tribute which i 
implied to the power and eloquence with whicl 
he speaks on such gecasions. He could not bu’ 
understand that in the estimation of these from 
whom that invitation proceded, his Orthodoxy— 
if indeed he could be counted “Orthodox” in th 
New England provincial sense of the word—war 
of a somewhat different type from that Orthodoxy 
against which New England Unitarianism is lit- 
tle else than a disgusted and passionate protest. 
Nor was he ignorant that when he was nomi- 
nated by his brethren in the Hartford Central As 
sociation, to preach on the Divinity of Christ be- 
fore the Congregational clergy of Connecticut— 
other and older preachers of the highest standing 
being passed over, not inadvertently, in order 
that the appointment might be laid upon hin— 
the facts implied some measure of special curios- 
ity to know what he would say on that particu- 
lar subject, or at least some special willingness 
to give him so fair an opportunit 
his views and defending them. 

It may be presumed then, that the man who 
was simultaneously invited by the General Ac. 
sociation of Connecticut to preach to the clergy 
on the Divinity of Christ, and by the Theologic. 
al students of Harvard to address them on the 
completion of their course of study, is not alto- 
gether surprised at finding that his views are re. 
garded with alarm and are denounced as full o! 
danger to religion—though doubtless the expe- 


y of announcing 


rience of such a reception is more painful than 
the anticipation of it. Yet he ean hardly regret. 


we should think, having uttered his views. In th: 


circumstances in which he was placed, he was 
required to keep back nothing—to let his breth- 
ren and the public know, as completely as possi- 
ble, how far his methods and theories in theology 
differ from the accepted forms of Orthodoxy. Hi- 
proper object in writing was, manifestly, not to 
evade, but to discharge frankly the dury whicl 
he found imposed upon him. He was writiny 
not to disguise his opinions, and especially no’ 
to disguise those opinions in which he differed, 
or might be thought to differ from his brethren, 
For our | exigency. SomeQ 


own part, we are glad that, having such opinions upon him from afar. 


but to declare them without reserve. 


1s are exhibited in the book referred to, and hav- 
ing the opportunity and the call to make a full 
exhibition of them, he has not shyunk frém the 
‘esponsibility. We are even glad that, having 
uch opinions, he has found a necessity lai! 
apon him to-‘make a full exhibition of them; for 
so far as his views are erroneous or of dangerous 
endency, they are far less dangerous now that 
they have been spoken out explicitly, than they 
would have been if he had been allowed to keep 
chem to himself. So long as such a demand hau 
sot been made upon him—so long as his opin- 
-ons on the subjects treated io his recent volume 
were known, or rather guessed at, by doubtfu. 
inference from the originality and boldness of hi- 
anguage in discourse, and from the reputed large- 
ress of his tolerance towards the adherents of 
-ertain forms of error—so long as a vague suspi- 
‘ion of sympathy with Unitarianism was permit- 
ted to rest upon him without explanation—how 
natural was it for a large and uot very logica’ 
‘lass of minds, affected as living minds must be 
1y the peculiar attributes of his eloquence in 
writing and discourse, to be attracted towards Uni- 
tarianism, by so remarkable an example of spirit- 
ual fervor and power in supposed combination 
with Unitarian theology. We are right glad, 
therefore, that all men who have any curiosity 
‘o know what theory Dr. Bushnell holds o: 
chose great themes of Christian faith, the Trinity, 
che Incarnation, the Atonement, and the life ot 
God in the believing soul, may obtain such sat 
isfaction as an honest and fervent attempt on hi- 
part can afford them. 
We go farther than this. We must confess 
that in the reading of Dr. Bushnell’s book, we 
have experienced something like a feeling of re- 
ief; and we think we are not alone in that ex- 
perience. All who have.known the peculiarities 
of his intellectual life, as exhibited in his preach. 
ing and in his published writings, have seen 
something of his constitutional and habitual re- 
uctance to receive anything in the dea 
form of dogmatic tradition—something of hi- 
instinctive and cherished yearning to recast every 
ruth in his own molds of thought and imagina- 
tion, and to hold it forth only as he has been 
ible to work it out by finding its vital power in 
his own experience. Knowing the peculiar char- 
acter of his mind in this respect, we could not 
exclude all fear in regard to him. From the first 
innouncement of the book, we waited, not with- 
vut anxiety, to see what revelations it mighi 
contain as to his theory of the great foundation- 
facts of the Christian faith. We cannot indee 
«ay that the book is satisfactory to us; for we 
have already pointed out, in former notices, an 
we shall probably find occasion hereafter to dis- 
‘uss more deliberately, what we regard as seriou- 
lefects and errors in it. We cannot say that it i- 
hetcer than our expectations; for, notwithstand- 
ing the fears that would crowd into our thoughts. 
we had confidence in his piety and his experi- 
ence of the power of truth. But we may say 
that we had some feeling of relief when we founu 
him holding so unequivocally, so earnestly an 
levoutly, the supreme divinity of Christ, “Go. 
nanifest in the flesh ;” and holding also—not in- 
eed all that we hold, but in all earnestness—the 
‘fficacy of Christ’s incarnation, and especially o/ 
iis sufferings and death, in magnifying and re- 
‘onsecrating the broken law, while the sinne: 
ooking to the Lamb of God is forgiven and saved. 
We will say that in proportion to our persona 
regard for him, it was a relief and a joy to fin 
in his book so intense an appreciation of the 
nartowness and poverty of the Unitarian theory 
f Christianity, and so uncompromising a censure 
f the utter insufficiency of such a theory to ex- 
plain the facts and testimonies of the Christian | 
records, or to meet the wants of the soul in it- 
sstrangement from God. No reader can easily 
forget the passage in which he speaks of th 
Unitarian theologians as attempting ‘to decoct th: 
whole mass of symbol given in the Scriptures, anv 
to draw off the extract into pitchers of their own: 
fine, consistent, nicely-rounded pitchers, which, s« 
‘ar from setting out any where to infinity, they 
‘an carry at pleasure by the handle, and defi- 
titely measure by the eye.” His solemn judgmen' 
4 the Unitarian system is pronounced in anothe: 
passage, where he says: “It is my settled con 
viction, not the less firmly held because it i- 
leliberately formed, that to escape certain scho 
astic and dogmatic forms of orthodoxy, thes 
ave so far renounced or obscured many grea’ 
Thristian truths pertaining to the trinity, th. 
yerson of Christ, depravity, regeneration and th 
Spirit of God as a supernatural grace, that wha 
{ should call the tone or tonic energy of th: 
rospel is lost.” There may be a question whethe: 
Or. Bushnell is Orthodox. There may be even: 
juestion whether the extent of his departure fron 
he accepted forms of Ortholoxy is such as ough. 
v exclude him from the confidence of the minis- 
ers and the churches. But there can be n« 
\uestion that he rejects the entire system an. 
nethod of Unitananism, with a disapprobation n« 
less hearty (though we trust it is more candi 
and intelligent) than that with which the divine: 
of Princeton and Columbia reject the free-agency- 
and-moral-government theology so prevalent ii. 
some parts of New England. The Unitarians. 
though they have tyeated him with courtesy, an 
though they are reading his book attentively 
(mach good may it do them!) seem much les: 
disposed to claim him now than before this ex- 
position of his views. 

As we have been writing these paragraphs, we 
iave not been able to exclude from our thought: 
nother Congregational clergyman, in anothe 
vart of New England, whose fidelity to the sys- 
em of faith and order held by the churches oi 
New England, has been doubted. His relation- 
o the public, as the president of one of the mosi 
espectable of American colleges, add to the influ- 
‘nce which belongs to his reputation for geniu- 
ind learning. He has the same kind of powe: 
vith Dr. Bushnell to excite the minds of those 
vho come under his personal influence, and a fa: 
creater power of fascination over those who be- 
‘ome familiar with him. He is extensively re- 
carded as holding opinions which surrender the 
vhole ground of the Protestant Reformation, an: 
vhich would carry us back ina moment from 
he nineteenth century to the superstition and 
piritual despotism of the thirteenth. He is re- 
outed to be in a closest sympathy with the entire 
Yxford movement, and in communication with 
the leaders of that movement on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The weight of his influence aside 
from his continued formal connection with the 
Congregationa! Churches, all the influence of his 
reputed opinions and sympathies, is against Puri- 
‘anism, against Protestantism, against the right of 
orivate judgment, and in favor of all sorts of med- 
‘eval anilities. It is supposed that he is doing 
far more to mislead fantastic and soft-heaile: 
you g men into Puseyism, than has been done by 
the most zealous and adroit of his Episcopalian 
intimates. His own going over to the Anglo- 
Catholic communion has been expected so long. 
that eveg the members of that communion have 
learned to suspect that he honors Rome more than 
Canterbury, and are beginning to denounce 
‘im as a concealed Jesuit. Suppose now, thi- 
»minent Congregational clergyman should do 
wha’ he has constantly abstained from doing 
aver since he began to be suspected of defection—- 





<uppose he,should come before the public witha 
full, bold, earnest exhibition of his views on al 
‘he points on which his orthodoxy has been ques- 
‘toned—how completely would that influence 
Which he has so long exerted (unintentionally 
verhaps) in behalf of Puseyism, be counteracted ! 
rise may always say, “Oh that my adversary 
es Ae a re trath is never more 

: ae adversary who will not put 
himself within the Teach x yleisenden Sq 


‘ished opinions can be ae 

can be refated, if Pe age ; if false they 
posed. If the learned cle 
‘escribed but not hamed—anybody 
regard the description as merely dmg mey 
should thus commit and explaj 

»pinions would come ints the eens hae hele 
Some theological professor would be out upon 
him with a duodecimo. Some Monthly Magazine 
would expand its bulk in due proportion to the 





cussed, and whatever aid jt might bring to the 
understanding of the points on which the author 
had declared himself, would accrue to the benefit 
of the public His opinions thus ventilated’and 
exposed to the actign of the sunlight would lose 
their infectious quality ; and though his genius 
and learning would still have their charmed ad- 
mirers, nothing but some ill-advised attempt to 
put him down by other means than argument 
could gather partizans around him, or tarn nis 
admirers into followers. And if his explanations 
and statements should show that after al he is 
not of the same way.of thinking with. Bishop 
Hughes, nor of the same way of thinking with 
Dr. Seabury, and that his sympathies with Oxford 
are only the sympathies of scholarship and litera- 
ry taste—if it should appear that where he dif- 
fers from the common opinion of his brethren, 
his views are entirely his own—if it should ap- 
pear that he has a full appreciation of the dog- 
matic errors, and of the superstitions and usurpa- 
tions which the Reformers, and the Puritans after 
them, threw away—there are those, and we are 
among them who would rejoice in such a publica- 
tion, whatever protest it might be necessary to 
record against the peculiar opinions or reasoning 
of the author. 


REV. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 


We called a few days since at the residence of 
Rev. Dr. Alexander to urge our respectful remon- 
strance against his removing from New York, 
but alas we found nothing but an array of pack- 
ing boxes, and learned that the Doctor was 
ulready seated in the Professor's chair at Prince- 
ton. As it is too late to remonstrate we can only 
regret, and give a public expression to. those 
thoughts and feelings which we had intended to 
utter in a personal interview. 

The religious interests of the lower wards of 
New York are becoming more important as they 
tre more neglected. The first ward of the city. 
which has a population of over 12,000, contains 
but one church,—Trinity ; the second ward, with 
t population of more than 7,000, has four—the 
Brick Church, St. George’s Chapel, the John-st. 
Methodist, and the North Dutch; the third ward, 
with a population of about 12,000, contains but 
one Orthodox church—St. Paul’s; the fourth 
ward, with 21,000, has but six churches. Below 
the Tabernacle—which is a mile and a half from 
the lower extremity of the Battery—in that vast 
section lying west and south of Pearl-street, 
there are only eight Protestant evangelical 
churches. The population of this section is in- 
creasing rather than diminishing, for as houses 
ure vacated by single tenants they are at once 
occupied as boarding-houses, or by several fami- 
ies. In the first ward especially a foreign popu- 
ation is crowding in. There is great need of a 
German church in that ward. 

Yet there is a strong tendency in churches to 
remove from this section to the upper part of the 
city. Some ten or twelve have removed within 
is many years. The South Baptist Church, so 
ong in Nassau-street, must now be added to the 
number. 

Of the down-town churches the Duane-street 1s 
one of the most important. It embodies no small 
umount of wealth and influence, and under the 
ministry of Dr. Alexander it was growing from 
year to year. What we now fear is that many 
who were attracted to the church by his preach- 
ing will withdraw, and that eventually the church 
1s a body will abandon their present location. 
Had Dr. Alexander remained there would have 
veen nothing to apprehend on that score. His 
preaching was attractive to young men, and we 
question whether he can do as much for the 
training of the Christian ministry at Princeton as 
he was doing in New York. What the Church 
nost needs at present is new recruits from the 
hosts of young men in our cities and elsewhere 
o fill our Colleges and Seminaries. That preacher 
who is most instrumental in drawing young men 
into the kingdom of Christ is doing more to raise 
ip a Christian ministry for our country and the 
world than any other man. Others may mold 
ind shape the student—it is his calling under 
God to furnish the material. 

In this view, the city of New York, and the 
Church of Christ suffers a great loss in the removal 
of Dr. Alexander. To the Duane-street Church 
the loss is one that cannot easily be repaired. 
We trust, however, that they wil! not. for one 
noment think of abandoning their present posi- 
ion, and leaving “down-town” to spiritual 
lesolation. 

Dr. Alexander had endeared himself to his 
‘rethren in the ministry of every denomination. 
He was forward in every good work. Our best 
vishes follow him into his retirement, with the 
1ope that he may be rendered as useful to the 
sext generation, through his influence upon the 
ninistry of that generation, as he has been to this 
resent, living, acting generation, which he has 
nore directly and powerfully influenced by his 
own public ministry. 


THE BRIGHT EYE SIGHTLESS. 


Passing down one of the shaded streets in 
Brooklyn one bright afternoon a few days since, 
we noticed at a little distance a man approaching 
who was evidently blind. He was comfortably 
iressed, and seemed as he drew near to be a gen- 
lemanly and cultivated person, in the prime of 
ife, and possessing a fair degreee of vigor. But 
ve walked with the uncertain and faltering step 
of the blind; holding with one hand to the arm of 
1 delicate little girl who was slowly and steadily 
veading him forward, and grasping with the other 
the cane with which he felt along the sidewalk 
or the curb-stones, or any accidental obstruc- 
tions, Something more than the involuntary 
sympathy which one feels for the blind uncon- 
iciously atrtacted us toward him, as he drew near ; 
a feeling of personal interest in him, of desire to 
o know his history and his thoughts, and to 
ontribute in some way to his relief and hap- 
piness. But as he passed, this feeling was 
nerged in one of almost awe ; for the eye which 
was so sightless was perfectly well-formed and 
clear and beautiful. It was a mild and full blue 
sye; that needed no glass or shade to cover its 
iefects ; that opened to the light as freely and 
rracefully as if its quiet gaze could bring all 
mitward objects in images to the soul, could 
gather Immensity, the infinite cope of Heaven, 
within its view. A placid, gentle eye it seemed ; 
not lustrous indeed and flashing, but with a deli- 
‘ate and hardly perceptible mist, as of the risen 
vapor of some intense emotion, veiling its glance ; 
yet that looked as if it might shine out amid the 
evelries of mirth, or might rest with a most ear- 
aest and loveful tenderness upon the forms of 
the cherished. And yet it was sealed up to out- 
ward beauty. It rolled in vain to find the day. 
The feeble and unsteady step was too affecting a 
oken to be mistaken, of permanent sightlessness. 
Every shuffling foot-fall, every tap of the cane 
ipon the ringing pavement, fell on the heart asa 
voice of sadness. And all things showed that 
hough the fragrant air of the summer was beau- 
tiful to the worn frame, and fanned most grate- 
fully with its cool aroma the heated cheek, no 
zlory of the sunshine streamed in upon the heart, 
nor to that patient and halting traveler would ev- 
er return 
“Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or birds, or human face divine.” 
It was almost fearful to feel the glance of those 
cold and inexpressive orbs resting upon oneself : 
and we went on our way, as one goes forth from 
under too dense a shadow, with a feeling of re- 
lief though with a memory of sadness. 
And yet how many are there of whom, in their 
spiritual condition and history, this man whose 
memory haunts us is buta symbol! How many 
who with all mental faculty perfectly organized, 
perceive no beauty in the truth, no loveliness and 
majesty in Him who isa Spirit, no glory in the 
Cross, no grand attractiveness in Heaven! How 
many whose consciences are dulled to the de- 
mands of Duty, to the realities of Right! “How 
many whose hearts, though all their powers and 
sensibilities seem perfect, lack altogether the fire 
and fervor of sympathy and affection! to whom 
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the loveliness of Charity is but a form of words' 
cannot comprehend. heroic self-devotion ! 


seems almost sealed! who are even among their 
friends reserved and distant and self-absorbed, 
visibly knowing no end but self! < 

Are you sure, reader; that that Mind maf 
whose glassy aud glanceless eyes were sound 
and clear, was not your type and the Image of 
your soul t 
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EVANGELICAL CONSOCIATION OF RHODE 
ISLAND, 


—_— 


This body, embracing all the ministers, and, with 


State of Rhode Island, is modeled partly after the 
Consociations of Connecticut, but in its practical 
working more resembles the associations of the 
English Congregationalists and of the Baptists. It 
does not meddle in any shape with the order of the 
churches, either in the ordination and dismission of 
ministers, or in matters of discipline. There is an 
Association, embracing the ministers alone, which 
meets quarterly for mutual improvement and coun- 
sel; and that body attends to the examination of can- 
didates for the ministry. The Consociation is compos- 
ed of ministers—both pastors and others—and dele- 
gates from the churches, and meets yearly, to collect 
stati-tical returns and reports on the state of religion, 
to keep the anniversaries of the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies, and to consider such subjects of 
common religious interest as may come before them. 

The annual meeting of the Evangelical Consocia- 
tion of Congregational Churches of Khode Island 
was held in the Richmond-street Church, Providence, 
on Tuesday, June 12, 1849. 

The meeting was called to order by Rev. J. P. 
Cleaveland, D.D,, Moderator of the last meeting. 

Rev. Thomas Shepard was chosen Moderator ; 
Rev. Robert Aikman, Scribe; and Rev. A. L. Whit- 
man, Assistant Scribe. Rev. W. J. Breed, of Provi- 
dence, is the Secretary and Treasurer. 

MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Ministers. 
; T. Shepard, 
Newport, T. Thayer,* 
Fall River, O. Fowler, 
Provid’ee 4th Ch.,T. T. Waterman,t 

** Richmond-st.J. Leavitt, 

** Beneficent,t J. P. Cleaveland,DD., 

* High-street, W. J. Breed, 

* Sth Church, C. C. Mason, 
Barrington, F. Jofferds,t 
Kingston, J.} 
Pawtucket, >. Blodgett, 
Matersville, 'T. A. ‘Laylor, 
Washington Vill.,K. Aikman,t W. Simmons. 
Woonsocket, J. M. Davis, S.W. Plympton. 
Westerly, A. L. Whitman,t E. Wentworth. 
Chepachet, O. F. Otis, 
Lit. Compton, Samuel bean, 
Warwick, G. Uhler, 


Central falls, 
N. Scituate, B. J. Relyea,t 
Jared Reid,t* 


Tiverton, 
© MINISTERS NOT ENGAGED AS PASTORS. 
Rey. Thomas Williams and T. Vernon, Providence. 


Churches. 


Delegates. 
Bristol, 


W. B. Spooner. 
W. Guild. 

J. Borden. 

J. H. Work. 
G. Richmond. 


H. P. Knight. 
8. G. Tripp. 

E. Tiffany. 

©. Comstock, 
G. Brown. 
W.H. Seagrave. 


J. L. Smith. 


DELEGATES FROM CORRESPONDING BODIES. 
From Gen. Asso. of Massachu’ts, Rev. Dudley Phelps. 
* vs - “ ** O. A. Taylor. 
L. C. Spofford. 
Henry Little. 


Gen. Conso. of Wisconsin, “ 
Gen. Assem., New School, “ 


* Not present at the meeting. 

t Not inducted as pastors. 

t Church not consociated. 

HONORARY OR INVITED MEMBERS. 

Rey. Otis Rockwood, G, L. Hovey, H. Merrill, Asa 
Bullard, Joshua Leavitt, J. Spalding, G. C. Beckwith, 
3. H. Riddel, and other Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al ministers ; ‘I’. G. Curver and D. Patten, of the Meth 
cdist Episcopal Church ; and Jameson, Granger, Verin- 
der and Few, Baptist ministers. 

COMMITTEES. 
emanate Se Leavitt, Waterman, and Rich- 
mond. 
mies: ~"aperne Fowler, Breed, Mann, Little, and 
avis. 
Finance.—Messrs. Breed, Guild, and Spooner. 
Nomination of Delegates. —Messrs. Cleaveland, Blodgett, 
Whitman, Otis, and Knight. 
Printing —Messrs. Cleaveland, Breed, and Knight. 
On Pastoral Action as a Substitute for Agencies.— 
Messrs. Shepard, Cleaveland, and Mann. 
On Posture m Prayer.—Messrs. Fowler, Blodgett, and 
Phelps. 

Addresses were made on behalf of various objects of 
Christian benevolence by 
Rev. G. C. Beckwith, for the American Peace Society. 

“ G.L. Hovey, Am. and For. Ch. Union. 

—— Gibson, Am. 8. 8. Union. 
D. Butler, Am. Bible Society. 
J. Spalding, Am. Seam. Fr. Society. 
Asa Bullard, Mass. 8. S. Society. 
8. H. Riddel, Am. Ed. Society. 
ff. Little, Am. liome Miss. Soc. 
A. Bullard, D.D., Wants of Missouri. 
‘Joshua Leavitt, * Congregational Almanac. 
DELEGATES TO CORRESPONDING BODIES. 
To Gen. Asso. of Mass., Mr. Vernon, delegate; Mr, 
Shepard, substitute. 
To Gen. Asso. of Conn., Dr. Cleaveland, del.; Mr 
Breed, sub. 
To Gen. Asso. of N. H., Mr. Aikman, del.; Mr. Ma 
son, sub. 
To Gen. Asso. of N. Y., Mr. Uhler, del. ; Mr. Mann, 


su 
To Gen. Cony. of Vt., Mr. Waterman, del. ; Mr. Reid, 


sub. 

To Gen. Conf. of Maine, Mr. Bean, del.; Mr. Cleave- 
land, sub 

To Gen. Cony. of Wisconsin, Mr. Mason, del. 

To Gen. Asso of Michigan, Dr. Cleaveland, del. ; Mr. 
Blodgett, sub 

To Gen, Assem., Old School, Mr. Breed, del. ; Mr. Tay- 
lor, sub. 

To Gen. Assem , New School, Dr. Cleaveland, del. ; Mr. 
Blodgett, sub. 


Voted, That the next meeting of the Consociation be 
held at Bristol, on the 2d Tuesday in June, 1850, at 10 
o’clock,a mM. Rev. James M. Davis, preacher. 

—That Messrs. Shepard, Mann, and Waterman, and 
the deacons of the church in Bristol, be the Committee 
of Arrangements. 

—That Rev. W. J. Breed be appointed to prepare the 
Report on —— next year. : " 

—That the Pastoral Letter be dispensed with, and 
that Dr. Cleaveland be appointed to prepare the Pastoral 
Letter for next year. 

—That the proposal of publishing a Congregational 
Almanac, az explained by Rey. Mr. Leavitt, of New 
York, is highly approved, and deemedgworthy of encour- 
agement. 

On Tuesday evening the Consociational sermon 
was preached by Rev. John P. Cleaveland, D.D., of 
Providence. 

Several subjects of public interest came up for dis- 
cussion, and were examined pretty thoroughly, and 
then either laid on the table or indefinitely postponed. 

The question in regard to agencies for benevolent 
societies was reported on by a committee. Without 
preparing a uniform plan, the Report advised that 
pastors should do what they can to supersede the ne- 
cessity of agents, and that the committees of benevo- 
lent societies should keep their agency expenses with- 
in as close limits as was consistent with the interests 
of their respective enterprises. Some were in favor 
of a more definite plan, by which the pastors should 
agree to do all the work of agents, by themselves or 
by mutual exchanges, and then receive no agent. 
Others thought the occasional visits of agents very 
beneficial. Some said it would not do for one pastor 
to attempt to close the door against agents unless he 
was sustained by others. It appeared that the com- 
plaint was not so much against the agents of the large 
and long-established societies, as those of minor or 
more recent description. The recent junction of three 
societies in the American and Foreign Christian Union 
will probably remove some of the complaints. The 
report was laid on the table. 

Another subject was that of posture in prayer. The 
Committee reported resolutions substantially like 
those passed by the Old School General Assembly, 
declaring that the sitting posture in prayer “ was uni- 
versally regarded by the early Church as heathenish 
and irreverent, and is still, even in the customs of 
modern and western nations, an attitude obviously 
wanting in the due expression of reverence,” and 
therefore should “be considered grievously improper” 
when not necessary on account of infirmity, and min- 
isters should “reprove it with earnest and persevering 
admonition.” A considerable part of the time spent 
in discussion was occupied with the collateral ques- 
tion, how long ministers should pray in the sanctuary. 
Numerous alleged cases of intolerably long prayers. 
extending to 16. 20, and even 25 minutes, were offset 
by the example of the old Puritan divines, who al- 
ways prayed an hour by the hour-glass, all the people 
reverently standing the while, and then preached ser- 
mons from an hour to three hours. Some said the 
prayers were four times too long, and others that it 
was impossible to include all the topics which a min- 
ister, as the mouth of a congregation, must advert to, 
in less than the customary time. In regard to the 
main question, it was at length urged that they were 
entirely withont any Scripture warrant for any dog- 
matical assertion on the subject ; and as it was not at 
all likely any of them would change the usages of 
their people, they should be careful of committing 
themselves to an attempt in which they should fuil, 
where they could not sustain themselves with a plain 
authority from the Word of God; they would surely 
find themselves in a false position by it. Hereapon 
the whole subject was indefinitely postponed. 


STATE OF RELIGION. 

The Report on the State of Religion was an elabo- 

rate document, prepared with much care by Rev. 

Thomas Shepard, who had been designated at the 

last annual meeting for this purpose. He had obtain- 

ed recent reports from nearly every onc of the 

churches, showing their condition. We can give but 

a brief abstract of his Report : 

The number of churches is 20, of which 11 have 
Stat- 





nay; the fountain of whose domestic affections 


one exception, all the churches of our order in the | Bristol, 





| TABULAR VIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 





Benev, 
b Additions. 8. Scholars. Cont. 
38 150 


150 


Woonsocket, 
Slatersville, 


Richmond-st.342 
“ High-street, 225 
“ *4th Church, 230 


Bible-classes, more or less numerous, are rted 
in Little Compton (2), in Pawtucket (3), in Woon- 
socket (3), in Washington Village, in Kingston, and 
the Providence churches: the Beneficent has 9, with 
100 members ; the Richmond-street 3, one having 47 
members, including 20 students from the college ; and 
the High-street 4. 

The ancient church of Barrington has passed 
through many trying scenes ; but there is now increas- 
ing attendance on public worship and a greater degree 
of harmony. The young and prosperous church at 
Woonsocket have set themselves to work in earnest to 
pay off the debt for their sanctuary, and expect to 
accomplish it in six months; after which the rent of 
pews will sustain them. The pastor in Slatersville 
was laid aside for some time by a sudden attack of 
disease, but is now happily recovering. The benevo- 
lent contributions of this people are an example to 
their sister churches. The church at Chepachet, yet 
in its infancy, is gaining in strength and influence. 
The cause of school education is advancing there. In 
North Scituate, lectures and prayer-meetings held in 
different parts of the town are well attended. A vil- 
lage lib: has been purchased at an expense of 
$500. The church at Greenville, Warwick, was 
formed Feb. 7, 1849, with 10 members; « protracted 
meeting followed, with various services, for a month, 
and six have already been added by profession. The 
attendance on public worship and in the Sabbath- 
sct.ool is materially increased. At Westerly, their 
new house of worship is expected to be finished in a 
few weeks. The church is in harmony, and the at- 
tendance on public worship is manifestly increasing. 

The Beneficent Church, Providence, is not connected 
with the Consociation, except through the member- 
ship of the pastor. It is the largest church of our de- 
nomination in the State. One-fourth of the members 
have been received by profession within the last two 
and a-half years; of the male members, one-third. 
There has at no time been what could be called ex- 
citement—no extra means or novel expedients used. 
At certain seasons, morning prayer-meetings have 
beea held, and serious persons have been invited to 
meet at the pastor’s residence for religious conversa- 
tion. Professors have been stirred up to duty; and 
not a few of them have nobly sustained the pastor’s 
hands by their cheerful codperation and their prayers. 
The Sabbath evening and Tuesday evening confer- 
ences and the Thursday evening lectures have been 
well attended, and always calm and sober. ‘Says the 
pastor: “It seems to us that the problem. whether 
there may be continuous growth in numbers and in 
graces from year to year, has been, by God's sovereign 
mercy, fully solved and settled. We feel no exhaust- 
ion, but believe that we can rest assured of greater and 
greater increase, in proportion as we put on more and 
more of a spirit of fidelity, self-denial, and circum- 
spection.” 

The pastor of Richmond-street says in his report: 
“The year has been one of many blessings to us 
from our covenant God. A most pleasing harmony 
in the church and congregation, freedom from painful 
cases of discipline, a growing attendance in the house 
of God, advance in our religious charities, notwith- 
standing the severity of the times, and a cheering 
prosperity of the Sabbath-school in its outward inter- 
ests—these are among the mercies we have to record. 
But far above these is a gentle visitation of the Spirit 
of God. It came like the dawn. Some hearts in the 
church began in the autumn to breathe after God and 
his salvation. Gradually numbers increased ; among 
them were some visited with a deep. vivid sense of 
the evil of sin, and prayed out of the fulness of their 
feelings. At length the heavenly influence began to 
reveal itself upon the hearts of sinners; and some, 
after weeks of awakened attention to religion, anid 
others, after scarcely more than a day’s piercing con- 
viction of sin, rested on redeeming mercy. The num- 
ber of instances of hopeful conversion is not large— 
perhaps about 20; but over every one of them we re- 
joice with trembling. A most precious impulse has 
been given to the church, and amongst us hope and 
strength took a move for a still brighter period ; while 
the visitation shall still linger with us. We desire to 
find that the addition of 2? to our number by profes- 
sion during the year, is but the earnest of a far greater 
y roma of the exceeding grace of God now at our very 

oor.” 
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HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The Reports on Home and Foreign Missions were 
made by Rev. C. Blodgett, the Secretary of both Soci- 
eties. The Report on Foreign Missions presented 
some interesting historical facts. In 1830, the only 
donation to Foreign Missions credited to the city of 
Providence was one of $10 from the steamboat Prov- 
idence; and four other churches in the State gave to- 
gether $123 89. In 1821, there was an aggregate of 
$292 credited to seven churches. In 1849, the contri- 
butions were $3307 from 17 churches. In 12 years, 
one church has given more than $7500, and another 
more than $4200. A church which was organized 
but 20 years ago with only one male member, and he 
in limited circumstances, has given more than $3300. 
Another, a mission church, sent its first small dona- 
tion 15 years ago, and has since given more than 
$1700, 

MISSIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Churches. 
North Scituate, 
Barrington, 
Washington Village, 
S. Kingston, 
Chepachet, 
Tiverton, 
Woonsocket, 
Central Falls, 
_ River, 
Newport, 
Bristol, 
Greenville, jen 
Little Compton, 262 00 37 00 
Providence, 4th Church, 105 00 — 

- High-street, 299 05* 81 22 

205 Richmond-st. 468 00 _ 

be Beneficent, 667 25 825 00 
Slatersville, 410 00 61 00 
Westerly, a 49 00 

Pawtucket, 438 54 37 25 


Total, 3329 01 1230 47 
* Besides $320 to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. 


Home Miss. 


$10 00 
16 42 


10 00 
12 00 


101 58 
30 00 


The appropriations for Home Missions are applied 
to seven stations—two of $400 each, two of $300 
each, one of $200, and two of $100 each. The sta- 
tions are Woonsocket, Central Falls, Chepachet, North 
Scituate, Greenville, Washington Village, and West 
erly. The missionaries are all well qualified and 
faithful men, and the report bears testimony to their 
fidelity, self-sacrifice, and perseverance. The quar- 
ter’s salary, dne March Ist, is partly unpaid, and the 
whole of the quarter ending the Ist of Juane—making a 
present deficiency of more than $500. The occurrence 
of this deficiency is ascribed in part to the resignation 
of the late Secretary in consequence of ill health. It is 
not to be supposed that the churches of Rhode Island, 
with their prosperity and harmony, will suffer Home 
Missionary operations within their limited but import- 
ant field to be embarrassed with a deficiency of fands. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Consociation, accord- 
ing to custom, resolved itself into the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. Rev. O. Fowler, President, in the 
chair. After the Report, the Society was addressed 
by Rev. George Cowles, agent of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and by Rev. O. A. Taylor, of Massachusetts—the lat- 
ter directing the current of his remarks to the ordi- 
nance which was to follow. 

The Richmond-street Church then united with the 
Consociation in celebrating the Lord’s Supper, the 
administration of which was shared by Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt of New York, A. O. Barney of Seekonk, 
Mass., and T. A. Taylor of Slatersville, N. Y. It 
was an interesting occasion, and many seemed to feel 
that the Savior was present by his Spirit. 

In the evening, the anniversary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society was attended. The Report was read 
by Rev. Mr. Blodgett. After which a sermon was 
preached on the occasion by Rev. Dudley Phelps, 
from the text, Is. 55: 10, 11,“ As the rain cometh 
down,” &. His subject was the confidence to be re- 
posed in the Word of God, as competent to accom- 
plish the ends for which it is sent, and the certainty 
that none of those ends will be defeated. ‘The want 
of faith in this respect is a great sin, and a chief 
source of embarrassment to the cause of Home Mis- 
sions. The services of the evening were closed by 2 
very effective speech from Rev. Dr. Ballard, of St. 
Louis, on the condition of Missouri, and the great 
changes that have been achieved in favor of evangeli- 
cal religion. 

The Consociation at its opening session spent # 
considerable season in prayer before proceeding to 
business. On Wednesday morning, at 8 o'clock, a 
prayer meeting of one hour was quite numerously 
attended by the people as well as the members of the 
Consociation. It was pervaded by the spirit of prayer. 
A savor of experimental piety, a high tone of religious 
feeling, fervent desires after communion with God, a 





; | precious unction of the Spirit, seemed to characterize 


all she exercises, the sermons and addresses, and the 








conversation of the members. The discussions were 
conducted in the most candid and fraternal manner. 
Nothing occurred that would in the slightest degree 
detract from the influence of the meeting, both upon 
the members and on the people among whom they 
met. May the same heavenly spirit go with these 
brethren to their fields of labor, and give them pros- 
perity, until their little but rapidly-advancing State 
shall be as the garden of the Lord. 


DEATH OF REV. WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


This Christian poet, whose name is associated 
with some of our most familiar hymns, has been 
called to that “ peaceful rest” which was so often 
the theme of his song. He died at Needham, 
Mass., on Monday last, of cholera, after an ill- 
ness of but eleven hours. 

Mr. Tappan was truly a good man, humble, 
affectionate, sincere, benevolent, devoted! He 
loved Christ, His people and His cause. He was 
particularly interested in Sabbath-schools, to 
which he consecrated, not his time only, but 
some of the choicest productions of his genius 
At the time of his death he was a General Agent 
of the A. S. S. Union, which office he had held 
for several years. 

The impression which Mr. Tappan made upon 
all who knew him was that of quiet, unassuming, 
but deep and fervent piety. He breathed much 
of the spirit of Christ and of heaven. 

As a poet he did not hold the first rank even 
among the poets of his own country and time. 
His reputation, had been better if he had written 
less. A ready faculty of improving incidents, 
hints, allusions and affections, betrayed him into 
a passion for turning everything into rhyme, so 
that instead of clothing the passing event, how- 
ever trivial, with a rich and shining garb of spir- 
itual philosophy, he sometimes gave only a jing- 
ling narration of the event itself. Yet he had in 
his heart the well-spring of poetry, which ever 
and anon bubbled up and sparkled in the 
sun-light, and poured forth life and sweetest 
melody. Enough that his memtry will be em- 
balmed in the affections of the Church, when at 
the opening of public worship they sing, 

** Holy be this, as was the place 
To him of Padan-aram known ;” 
or, meditating on a Savior'’s passion, find utter- 
ance in that pensive strain, 


“Tis midnight--and on Olive’s brow, 
The star is dimmed that lately shone ; 


or, when assembled to pray for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom they raise the triumphant an- 
them, 
* Wake! isles of the South, your redemption is near ;” 
or, when in the midst of storms and trials they 
seize the lay of comfort and hope, 

“ There is an hour of hallowed peace,” 
or rise exultingly towards that world of “ hallow- 
ed peace,” 

“« Where purity with love appears, 

And bliss without alloy ; 


And they who oft have sown in tears 
Shall reap again in joy.” 


Some appropriate selections which we had 
made from Mr. Tappan’s poems must be deferred 
until next week. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS IN BROOKLYN, 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Sabbath 
Schools in this fair city, occurred some three or 
four weeks since; and it was our intention at 
the time to have given, ere this, a somewhat de- 
tailed description of their beautiful assembly 
Our columns, however, have been for the last 
few weeks so densely filled with Anniversary 
Reports, and foreign and domestic Correspond- 
ence, that we have had no space to devote to 
this; and it is now too late to give it appropri- 
ately. It must suffice therefore to say, that th 
afternoen of the meeting was a charmingly aus- 
picious one ; that the large open square in whicl, 
the meeting was held, at the head of Livingston 
street, was admirably fitted to the purpose, an 
was almost filled by the long processions o! 
teachers and of children; that the address by 
Rev. Mr. Hodge was as appropriate as any one 
could have been, delivered like this, revolvingly. 
from the midst of a hollow square, of ten thou- 
sand children—-where of course the orator musi 
box the entire compass between his exordium 
and his peroration; that no accident occurred t 
mar the festivities of the scene ; apd that the mu- 
sic from the Navy Yard Band, as it came raining 
through the golden air, shed floods of exhilara- 
tion and joyousness upon all the groups. 

In the evening a public meeting for addresses, 
&c., was held at the Second Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Spencer's. From the Report presented 
it appeared that the whole number of schools 
connected directly with the evangelical churches 
in Brooklyn, is 57. The number of teachers in 
these is 1246, or about 22 on the average to each 
school. The number of scholars is 8865, or more 
than 7 to each teacher. The Libraries connected 
with these schools contain 23,210 volumes; and 
the contributions made in them during the pas! 
year for various objects of Christian charity, have 
beeen nearly $2700. The number of Mission 
Schools, also sustained and carried forward by 
members of the above-mentioned churches, is 
nine. In these there are 184teachers, and nearly 
4100 scholars. These schools are established in 
parts of the city where besides them there are 
almost no regular means of religious instruction— 
among the colored people, or the Irish and other 
Roman Catholics; and it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the good which they accomplish in 
these communities. In connection with the City 
Mission and Tract Society, the sick are visited by 
them, the poor are fed and clothed, the intemper- 
ate reformed, the ignorant educated, and we may 
hope many of the blinded and sinful made saving- 
ly conversant with Christ and His Gospel. All 
honor and success to the Mission Schools! 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


(The following letter was addressed to one of 
the editors of this paper, but as it contains mat- 
ter of general interest it is given to the public.) 

Monterey, Carirornia, April 12, 1849. 

Rev. Jos. P. Taompson—Dear Sir :—Amid the 
excitement that prevails in New York concerning 
California, the land of gold, 1 know that those of 
us who have come to preach the Gospel are not 
forgotten. I often imagine that I hear our cause 
presented before the throne of grace in public 
prayer, in the social gathering, and in the private 
circle. There are multitudes of friends, tried and 
true, whose prayers avail much in our behalf, and 
I thought of these as a wall of defense amid the 
fatigues, danger and sickness that we were called 
to pass through on our journey. 

And be assured we have prayed for blessings on 
our home churches as we never did before. Every 
Sabbath we have looked in on those beloved 
congregations, and we seemed to see and hear al! 
the successive exercises, and our hearts could 
find no language adequate to the expression of 
our feelings but that beautiful 42.) Psalm. Would 
to God the preaching of the word were attended 
with the power of the Spirit in our great congre- 
gations at home, that it would fill the Tabernacle 
as once it did the room where the disciples were 
gathered together ! 

I surely have reason for peculiar attachment to 
your church, and I believe it is one the Lord de- 
lights to bless. Oh that the eyes of that great 
congregation of yours now could be opened, that 
they might see the infinite superiority of a “ treas- 
ure in heaven” to all the treasures of this golden 
land! 

Oh what developments have been made since 
the Committee of the Society knelt with us before 
our departure on the Ist day of last December! 
I have written to the Society a history of the re- 
ligious movements thus far in California. But 
there is one great fact settled and sure—a very 
large population will concentrate here this very 
year, and this population will be, during the sum- 
mer, exposed to a series of pernicious influences. 
1. The absence of the ordinary restraints of an 
orderly and religious community. Men in the 
mines do not generally shave, or dress in any but 
the coarsest apparel. There are certain laws 
adopted by common consent concerning trespass- 
ing on each other's places, but beyond this there 
is no law or compact, and every one does as he 
‘pleases, protected by pistols, rifles, and knives 





about his premises. It has not, as fares I can 
learn, become customary as yet to dig on the 
Sabbath, but the day is little distinguished as sa 
ered. 

2. Positive vicious influences of the strongest 
kind are brought to bear on character. You are 
aware of the exciting nature of the whole busi- 
ness. A man may dig all summer and not much 
more than make his living, and then again some 
day he may find alump of gold weighing a dozen 
pounds! So rich is the “chance” at the placers. 
Thus men come to depend on what they call 
“luck,” and this is the foundation of gambling. 
The Spaniards dig only to be able to gambie. 
And the same may be said of some of our people 
while great numbers resort to it as a source of 
gain. 

3. Intemperance. So much mental excitement 
calls for something physical to correspond to it, 
and strong drink, at whatever price, must be had. 
This, I am glad to say, is far from being univer- 
sal, but I think it safe to say both mbling and 
drinking are universal, except where men come 
here fortified by positive and strong moral prin- 
ciple against them. 

4. Laziness. Who wants to go through the 
common drudgery necessary to this life, if he has 
his pockets full of money? {n other countries 
this money will very readily procure the labor 
of the poor as a substitute for that of the wealthy. 
But here there is no such class. Everybody has 
money, and goes asking others to do his work, 
and these in turn pull out their ounces of gold, 
and want to hire the applicant! And forests of 
the finest timber in the world are untouched, and 
streams go bounding down their cataracts alto- 
gether idle, and carpenter's and joiner's tools 
grow rusty, and people crouch in tents to get out 
of the rain, and cook their food in the public 
highway for want of houses! Af) this has been 
daily seen in San Francisco during the last win- 
ter. There are, of course, exceptions to this lazy 
effect ; but I speak of the mass. 

Now, looking at the matter candidly, what 
would you expect of a community surroanded by 
such influences? Iam sure I don't know what 
to expect. I despair of getting at any probable 
conclusion, and rest the matter finally and gom- 
pletely in the hands of Him who made the gold, 
and made the men, and brought them together, 
resolving, meanwhile, to preach the Gospel with 
all my heart and strength, expecting that it wil) 
prove, under God, mighty, overcoming all these 
obstacles, There are some precious Christian 
spirits among those who are here with us. God 
be praised for their zeal and cooperation, and we 
shall have it the more next winter. 

Do young men ask your advice about coming 
to California? I can tell you what T. O. Lar- 
kin, Esq. wrote to a friend, in Boston, as in his 
opinion the proper answer. “In the unsettled 
and uncertain state of things in California, men 
ought not to be advised to come here. Enough 
will come in spite of all reason, and pay the pen- 
alty in suffering and death.” Mr. Larkin has 
been here for sixteen years, and no man in the 
country is better able to give good advice, and 
lisinterested too, than he. 

I most earnestly hope that all Christians from 
our churches at home, coming here, will make 
themselves known to us, that we may enjoy thei 
society and share their influence in behalf of our 
cause. 

May the blessings of an Omnipresent Spirit be 
upon you, your family, your church and congre- 
gation. Very truly, yours, 

Samvuet H. Witiey. 
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LETTER PROM CAPTAIN GELSTON. 


The following are extracts from a letter receiv- 
ed per Crescent City, from Capt. Gelston, of the 
nark Whiton, which left New York on the 22 








November last. 

This is the second voyage of Capt. G. to Cali. 
fornia. His first visit occurred in °46 and °47, 
vefore the discovery of the gold mines. 

Rev. Mr. Lyman and lady, missionaries of the 
A. H. M. Society to Oregon, were passengers in 
the Whiton, and are stated in other letters to have 
arrived at San Francisco in good health. 

Capt. Gelston is a professing Christian, and a 
man of devoted piety. 

The letter was addressed to Frederick Hennell, 
Esq., of this city. 

San Francisco, April 25, 1849. 

Dear Sir:—I arrived here on the twelfth of 
this month, 141 days from New York, The 
Henry Nesmith made the passage in 150 days; 
the Silvie de Grass in 154. 

Most of the goods which I have on board would 
sell here at a fair profit, but I have reason to 
believe they will do much better up the river (the 
Sacramento), and therefore take them on, selling 
nothing. Gold is plentiful. The stories which 
you bear on this point are not extravagant. 

The scene here I cannot well describe. Every 
body is after gold, and few seem to think of any 
thing else. Sucha scene is indeed revolting ; for 
zold debases all who set their hearts upon it 
supremely, and they give deplorable evidence oj 
their depravity in scenes of riot and dissipation. 
fn the midst of these there are some, however. 
who are “as the salt of the earth,” and are prov- 
ing it by their consistent Christian conduct amid 
so muclr wickedness. * * * 

Sailors are getting $150 per month. I expect 
to pay that price for every man whom I retain 
There are as many as twenty vessels in port, 
lying at anchor, with not a soul on board. The 
Peruvian Government have sent up a frigate 
with men for their vessels (which have been 
deserted by their crews), so as to get them away. 

Provisions are very high. Farming is aban- 
loned, and everything else of a working nature 
(except gold digging). Laborers have to be paid 
a dollar an hour. 

There are vessels here of every nation. The 
steamers are crowded to overflowing. Sailing 
vessels can get as many passengers as they can 
carry at immense prices if they can get provis- 
ions sufficient for doing so. 

If in the good providence of God I am favored 
[ shall be able to come home in the Fall, or at 
farthest in the Spring. Here there is no accom- 
modation for any body. 
and homeless; and many a company of men who 
would board at “the Astor,” if in New York, 
are very willing at St. Francisco to find a sleep- 
ing place on the floor under a blanket. Board is 
$16 per week, without lodging; and beef and 
beans. with bread, tea, and coffee, seem to be all 
that can be had. And shortly even these thing 
cannot be obtained, as the country fills up with 
those swarming to it. Nearly all who can get 
away are off for the mines. I shall leave to- 


Ladies are houseless 


morrow 


Yours truly. Rotaxp GExston. 


For the Independent. 

We spent an hour pleasantly last evening in 
listening to the tones of a new organ, just erect- 
ed in the Hammond-st. Congregational Church, 
(Rev. Dr. Patton's). The instrument is from the 
establishment of our fellow-citizen, Mr. George 
Jardine, and is worthy of his well-earned reputa- 
tion. Although it is not an organ of the larges: 
class, yet it contains a sufficient number of well- 


A correspondent addresses to us the follow, 
queries. We do not attempt to decide 4,,) 
questions, but shall be happy to publish ,, 
good articles on the subject. 

“Is it right for ministers or laymen to use ;),, 
ferry boats, railroad cars, and other public ¢... 
veyances, running from New York to such places 
as Newark, Staten Island, Jersey City, Brook), 
Williamsburgh, &c., on the Sabbath * 

“Is ‘an exchange of pulpits’ a work of neo. 
sity or charity, warranting such trave} op tha 
day? 

“May this subject be discussed in The j,,, 
pendent ?” x 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDEN?, 


) 





Boston, June 18, ia49 
Messrs. Eprrors :—An interesting missiona,, 
meeting was held last evening in the Bowzdo,, 
street Church, occasioned by the departure of yj, 
and Mrs. Breath and Mr. and Mrs. Coan {or 4), 
Nestorian Mission. They sail to-day in 4), 
Tonia for Smyrna, Mr. Breath returning to 4), 
field of his former labors and the other three ¢ 
ing out for the first time. In a few introdueto, 
remarks Mr. Treat spoke of the Nestorian \\\, 
sion as not numbering so many converts as som, 


Choctaw, or the Ceylon Mission—but as bein. 
not less interesting and hopeful than any oth, 
considered with reference to its present condi) 
and future prospects. He alluded to the presen, 
of Mr. Dwight, of Constantinople, who in 18) 
in company with Mr. Smith, explored ancie: 
Armenia, and was the first to bring distinctly , 
the attention of the Christian public that remar; 
able people, the remnants of the ancient Nes; 
rian Church. The mission was now fifteen yea). 
old, and had been developing itself more {y 
and more rapidly than any other. 
of Mr. Dwight permit him to address the congre 
gation he would doubtless take for his tex 
“What hath God wrought’ Mr. Van Lenne 
was then introduced to the audience, and in a) 
affectionate manner he welcomed to the missio 
ary circle and to the joys and trials of the mi 
sionary life those who were to cepart for the 
field of labor on the morrow. He spoke partic 
larly of the joys and privileges of the missi 
ary. Cordially as he had been received since | 
landed on our shores, he still felt that it was 
sweeter privilege to carry the Gospel to thos 
who were hungering for the Bread of Life. J 
had been reminded, he said, of an incident whi: 
befel him while on his way from Antioch 
place where disciples were first called Christia 
—to Aleppo. 
most sublime. 


The scenery he described as bei 
On either side were lofty mou 
tains stretching away, peak above peak, in | 
blue distance, and before him a desert blank 
lreary, like a frozen, motionless ocean. Hy 
cried before him an object, which he soon fo 
to be a man, and, upon reaching him, a , 
man—an Armenian. Determining not to lox 
time even in that desolate place, and feeling 
sympathy with his youth, he entered into 
sation with him, and inquired of him if he k, 
that he had a soul. The young man rep/ii 
he had just learned he had one. He next 
him if he prayed, and for what he pray 
replied that he did pray, but for what he 
know. He next repeated his prayer, which \ 
the Lord’s Prayer, in ancient Armenian—a 
guage he did not understand. Mr. Van Le: 


with no eye but God's upon them, to repeat all 


to him. So deeply affected was the youth th 
with moving earnestness he besought Mr. Va 








Lennep to take him as a servant in any capacit 


request he was unable to grant; but the tear 
sye and earnest entreaty of the young man wi 
still before him, an emblem of the attitude 

thousands in those Eastern 
inxious for the Word of Life. 

Mr. Stoddard, of the Nestorian Missio: 
lowed in an admirable address. He first address 
«1 himself to his former associate in the mis-io 
Mr. Breath, and congratulated him that the | 
‘ation of the Old Testament—which had bee 
suspended by the absence of Mr. Breath 
now to go on, and that soon the entire Scriptu 
would be given to the Nestorian people. | 
spoke with great feeling of the lights and sha 
of missionary life, and testified to the precious: 
solations that had been vouchsafed to him 
‘ad passed through the waters, and God wa 
and through the rivers, and theyd d not ove 
he had walked through the fire, and was not | 
neither did the flame kindle upon him. A stv 
feature in Mr. Stoddard’s address was the |) 
use he made of Scripture. His quotation 
ed made for the very purpose for which h 
ployed them, and gave as much of force a 
beauty to his remarks. He charged the depa 
ing brethren to deliver his message of love to 
brotherhood, assuring them that he was a/fect 
itely desirous of them, making mention of them 
ways in his prayers, and that he would com 
them shortly, if the Lord will. He sent his 
also to the pupils of his seminary-—for he lo. 
to call it his——regarding them as his spiritual c! 
lren, and telling them that he was deeply ail 
ed by their desire that he should return to tli 
soon. 
work of grace now in progress among that peop'« 
especially to the marvelous and happy chang 
wrought in Mar Yohannah, Mar \oosui, and 
Deacon Isaac. 

Mr. Stoddard was followed by \I: 
goes to Persia for the first time. He detail; 
some of the reasons which induced him to engay: 
in Foreign rather than Howe Missions, and ¢ 
pressed an unabated interest in his own count 
and the extension of religion here. He felt a 
sured that he should have a share in the syn) 
thy and prayers of God's people. 

The concluding address was made by ID) 
terbury, who responded to the remarks of the 
sionary brethren in an earnest and afi 
Christian spirit. He spoke of the advantag: 





cruing to the churches from the return of m!- 
aries from time to time. They went 
beginning with the expectation of not retu' 
but facilities of travel were so increase! | 
ithe ends of the earth were brought togethie! 
our brethren could come back with ease, and * 
needed the reviving influence of their prese”' 
and spirit. 
UNITARIAN MEETING 

I have previously informed you that s¢ 
of meetings have been held by the Unitaria 
promote the missionary spirit among them 
a meeting was attended last week in the Federa 
street Church, at which severa! addresses of 
usual interest were made. Dr. Gannett, in spea) 
ing of the indifference of Unitarians to missionar} 
operations for the twenty-five years during whic! 
they had existed as a distinct body of Christians 
replied to the objection, to which he attribut 
much of it. that missions had been badly manag 
ed, money lavishly spent, and unfit missionaries 
sent. While he admitted that money “ 
sometimes be unwisely spent, and missionaries 
sometimes prove unfaithful, he solemnly deciare 
that he knew not a body of men more noble 
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selected stops to produce, under the hand of a 
skillful performer, the most pleasing effects. 
We had evidence of this last evening to our en- 
tire satisfaction, in the playing of Mr. Lasar (the 
organist of the church), as also in that of Messrs. 
Cornell, Ensign, Hodges (son of Dr. Hodges) 
Beames, Jardine, and King. The last named gen- 
tleman, who, we understand, is organist in Grace 
Church, is one of the most finished players that 
it has ever been our pleasure to listen to ; and in 
his hands the full power and beauty of the in- 
strument was brought out. 

The tones are rich, and the parts well bal- 
anced ; and in power the instrument appears to 
be well adapted to the size of the house. If the 
music is not good hereafter in the Hammond-st. 
Church. the fault will not be with the organ. 
The instrument has two rows of keys, and a com- 
plete set of pedals; and the key-board is 80 ar- 
ranged that the organist when playing may lead 
the choir. The case of the organ is in fine keep- 
ing with the finish of the Church, which to our 
taste is one of the neatest jn the city. 

June 19. © J. 





worthy of more respect than the missionaries 
men and women, who had taken their lives ! 
their hands and gone forth to preach the Gos} 
to their benighted fellow men in heathen |a 
Dr. G. was followed by two missionaries \ 
West, Messrs. De Lange and Conarit, the !''« 
of whom spoke of the ministers of the Chr 
connection as being a most seif-sacrificing ®"° 
devoted band of laborers. At an annual gate! 
ing of 70 preachers of this denomination it i 
peared that their salary ranged from 87 cents 
$50, which was the highest: and he “ ho erage 
ed 87 cents had traveled 2000 miles, and pale 
dollars for ferriage. Rev. Mr Waterston yn 
cluded in a truly excellent and eloquent 4 ides 
On Tuesday evening of last week, a yours we 
Mr. Edward P. Pond, of the Cambridge Divini ’ 
School, was ordained as a missionary to g° . 
under the patronage of the American 1 aes 
Association, with a view of laboring in ™ 
5 ~ ll was preached by Rev. 5. er 
throp, of the Brattle-street Church, ead 
1: 27, Striving together for the faith of the Gospe 


ai 


others—the Sandwich Islands, for instance. \, & 


Did the hea ' 


then taught him, amid the solitudes of nature ani 


him the Lord’s Prayer in a language intelligib\ 


so that he might be taught religion by him. This 
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It was an able and effective discourse. He illus- 
trated the union of light and Jove they wanted, 
by drawing a comparison between Priestly and 
Wesley, cotemporaries, and both of them reform- 
ers—one attempting an intellectual, the other a 
spiritual reform—one aiming at the errors, the 
other at the sins of the world—Wesley’s spirit, 
like flaming fire, moving the masses of society ; 
Priestly, moving on with faltering steps, and 
welcomed here and there by a convert / 

Dr Gannett gave the charge—a serious and 
earnest one—in which he told the candidate to 
have a creed—to hold distinct propositions in the- 
ology, each of which he could preface with 1 nr- 
uizve; Without this his labors would be desul- 
tory and unnsuccessful. The right-hand of fel- 
jowship was given by a brother, the Rev. H. F. 
Bond, of Barre. 

ANNIVERSARY oF 17TH sunk, 1775. 

While I write, the bells of Boston and Charles- 
town are ringing, and guns firing, in commemo- 
ration of the anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The city government of Charlestown have 
made no provision for any other observance of 
the day the present year. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the next anniversary, which will com- 
plete three-quarters of a century since the mem- 
orable event, will be celebrated with unusual 
distinction ARNOLD. 
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FROM OUR OLO CORRESPONDENT. 


CoLumavs, June 13, 1849. 

Messrs. Evrrors :—The past has been a week 
of more than ordinary Summer interest for this 
usually monotonous city. Three Conventions 
held their annual sessions, which brought togeth- 
er a large number of strangers, and gave a busy 
aspect to our streets. 

The first was the State Medical Convention, 
comprising a very respectable array of talent, in- 
telligently and benevolently directed towards the 
alleviation of human misery. The meeting had 
peculiar interest from the subjects that were pre- 
sented for discussion. During the last session of 
the Legislature an attempt was made by Dr. 
Buchanan and others to introduce into the hos- 
pital at Cincinnati a system of medical practice 
which they term the Eclectic School, combining, 
as its supporters insist, all that is valuable in the 

various medical systems, and rejecting all that is 
not in harmony with the physical system of man. 
The measure was not carried, but its friends still 
have hopes of its ultimate accomplishment. The 
Allopathic School resist this, and the question 
was debated with earnestness, and with resolu- 
tions of harmonious action against it. The sub- 
ject of greatest general interest, however, was 

Cholera, its pathology and treatment. A scourge 
that has so long baffled skill in the East, and 
that has been combatted with so little success in 
the West, certainly demands the most earnest 
investigation; and I was glad to learn that the 
majority shrank from adopting any expression 
that would prove in any degree a limit to further 
investigation. This much is certain; like the 
great plague in London, if leads to the removal 
of a vast multitude of causes injurious to the 
health of our cities, so that in the event it prob- 
abiy saves more lives than it takes. Such has 
been the effect of its anticipated visit to this city ; 
more has been done to secure general cleanliness 
than for the last five years together—more at- 
tenuon has been paid to the diet and habit of 
individuals—so that the present health of the city 
is better than ordinary. 

The second Convention was of the officers of 
the various Telegraph lines that act as the com- 
municating nerves of the State. 

The third was a Convention of the Universal- 
ist denomination of the State, through their 
clergy and delegates. I learned that the meetings 
were highly satisfactory. The only discourse to 
which I listened was not deficient in point of 
style, research, or general erudition. Its chief 
fault lay in the adoption of wrong premises, the 
deductions being logical and philosophical. In 
this system the free agency of man seems to be 

strikingly overlooked. They do not see that in 
choosing evil voluntarily, they also choose all 

its attendant circumstances and ultimates. They 
forget that the seeming control of outward cir- 
cumstances will cease when man enters a state 
of being where he finds every spiritual affinity, 
and his condition becomes in a high degree one of 
pure volition. They stop to argue that a finite 
offence cannot merit an infinite punishment, as 
though the act, rather than. the spirit that 
prompted it, was destined to eternal torture. Ii 
we studied more our spiritual nature, we should 
see that there is no philosophy in supposing that 
a spirit that has intelligently and wilfully lived 
in the violation of God's law could be made 
happy by seeing him obeyed, worshipped and 
loved by the hosts of heaven. 

As a denomination they are gradually coming 
up to a higher appreciation of the morality of the 
Gospel, and a class of persons are at least out- 
wardly improved, who would hardly hear the 
Gospel from other lips. “HM. T. 


FROM OUR PRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Panis, June 1, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

There is nothing decisive yet as to the course 

which our Legislative Assembly will pursue. It 
will elect in a few days its President (Speaker) 
and Secretaries, who most probably will be chosen 
irom the Re-actionaries. The relative strength of 
the various parties is estimated as follows: about 
300 Re-actionaries, monarchists of various colors; 
from 220 to 230 Montagnards or Republican So- 
calists belonging to various schools of Socialism; 
and finally, 100 Moderate Republicans, who desire 
to avoid equally a return to monarchy, whether 
under the name of Empire or Legitimacy, and the 
excesses of an adventurous Socialism, the experi- 
ment of which would without doubt cost the 
country very dear. 

The leaders of the first party are MM. Thiers, 
Bugeaud. Mole, Berryer, de Brogli; those of the 
second, Ledru Rollin, Lammenais, Pierre Leroux ; 
and those of the third, MM. Dufaure, Cavaignac, 
Lamoriciere 

You can see from these figures that it will be 
difficult for either party to control the Assembly, 
but we may hope that the Re-actionary party 
Will not be strong enough to destroy the Consti- 
tution. It is impossible to foresee what course 
this Chamber will dictate to the Government 
with respect to the Roman Republic ; but it is at 
least certain that a new attack on Rome by Gen. 
Ondinot would excite much dissatisfaction in the 
principal towns of France. Our political and 
social future is very dark. ; 

It isin the midst of these elements of confu- 
sion—hetween the war which rages above in 
ttaly, in Germany, in Hungary, and that which 
mutters beneath and threatens us with new vio- 
lence — that your distinguished citizen, Elihu 
Burritt, proposes to open in Paris in a few weeks 
2 Congress of Peace. Anexcellent design surely ; 
but will it obtain from the public at this time the 
requisite attention? Will it even bring together 
an assembly at all numerous? That I can tell 
you hereafter 

Our work of evangelization goes forward. The 
other day our friend Pilatte came near being 
assaulted by a company of Communists who were 
exasperated because in his last popular confer- 
ence among the laborers and rag-pickers of the 
quarter St. Marceau he had exposed and com- 
batted the Atheism of the famous Proudhon. 
(This Proudhon is editor of the Socialist Com- 
munist journal Le Peuple, of which the daily 
issue is from forty to fifty thousand copies.) 


These wretches came to the conference of brother 
Pilatte, and as soon as he had finished speaking 
they cried, “ Down with the Malthusian '—~down 
with the Jesuit?’ The assembly, which had been 
quiet throughout, separated quietly at the ustial 
But in the street our friend received a 
blow in the head from a large stone, which hap- 
bily only crushed his hat and fell at his feet. 

* numerous friends whom he reckons among 
it in pursuit of the assail- 
ants, who betook themselves to flight and could 


hour. 


his regular hearers 


Rot be overtaken. 
Affectionately yours, 
Louis B. 


a 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


ENGLAND, May 31, 1849. 

The intelligence brought by the America from New 
York has both shocked and surprised the British 
public. Rarely, if ever, has there been such a combi- 
nation of the fearful with the contemptible. Though 
from the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step, yet it 
is something new to find the contemptible and the 
tragical not divided even by so narrow an itterval. 
We are not of those who affect the theater, or who 
have much indulgence for dramatic literature ; and we 
esteem the abundant talk about high Art and its pow- 
ers to be little better than quackery, or a kind of liter- 
ary and philosophic cant. It is, for the most part, an 
attempt, open or understood, by those who have no 
religion, and who reject revelation, to deify Art, and 
to make of it a religion. This premising, we may be 
permitted to speak plainly of this most miserable and 
lamentable affair, as it strikes distant spectators. 
The English generally are not a theater-going peo- 
ple, and “the legitimate drama” has almost died out 
here. In few provincial towns can theaters be kept 
open. In London the scum and the dregs of society 
sustain the theater—the former enjoying the costly 
sensuous gratifications of French and German plays 
and the Opera, and the latter the coarser stimulants of 
spectacle and melo-drama, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Coffee Rooms, Debating Societies, and “ music for the 
illion,” have bined to detract the middle classes 
and the intelligent artizan from the theater. But 
though the theater has decayed, dramatic and musical 
criticism has attained to a high degree of excellence. 
It were enough to name Dr. Black, a literary celebri- 
ty, formerly connected with the Morning Chronicle, and 
who admirably translated the Lectures of Schlegel on 
Dramatic Literature, and to mention Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt—to name these as the founders and mas- 
ters in the school of modern English theatrical criti- 
cism, will suffice to show that talent of the highest 
kind, if not genius, has been devoted to this depart- 
ment of the Fine Arts, and formed its standard. The 
subtlety of perception, the power of analysis, and the 
eloquence of the school of tactics, have attracted the 
attention of thousands of readers of taste, even among 
those who never enter a theater, or even take a volume 
of plays into their hands. 
This much to gratify a natural curiosity, which may 
exist, even among those who altogether eschew the 
theater, respecting the remote cause of the disgraceful 
and deplorable riots of New York. We venture, then, 
to affirm thot Mr. Forrest's grievance is born of his 
own intense vanity and egotism. There is no re- 
spectable writer in England who would deem it neces- 
sary for a moment to vindicate the justice, the fairness, 
and the impartiality of the criticism to which Mr. For- 
rest was subjected here. It was far less severe than 
that which Kean had to sustain, from those whose 
ideal was drawn from the grave, dignified and classic 
Kembles. It was less severe than Mr. Macready: suf- 
fered, when, with the originality of a man of genius 
and refined taste, he departed from stage coventionali- 
ties, and was pronounced “a fool” by Kean. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of ambitious and “ promis- 
ing” tragedians have aspired to personate and breathe 
life into Shakspearean characters, and of these scarce a 
name remains. They attempted and failed—as, in the 
judgment of English critics, Mr. Forrest failed in the 
higher walks of his art. But to attribute his failure to 
unjust adverse criticism, procured by Mr. Macready, 
is on this side of the water so preposterous, so ob- 
viously ridiculous, that no one would even attempt to 
refute it. Let a fact or two be stated : 
The Atheneum has more than a European reputa- 
tion: a steady enthusiasm, fine taste, and wonderful 
accuracy characterize its reviews and criticism, and 
its record of the progress of science. The Examiner, 
which first combined courageous Radical or Republi- 
can politics with high literary aims, and through which 
Leigh Hunt, as the “ Jndecolor,” first spoke to the 
world, is still in the forefront of the corps of musical 
and dramatic critics. The Spectator, as a political 
paper, generally cold, cynical, able, self-sufficient, is 
just, genial and kindly, though applying a high stand- 
ard in its art criticisms. These are the papers which 
speak for and to the critical world; and then, more- 
over, they speak as “in the presence of the bar.” They 
cannot, if they would, afford to be unjust. Ten Mac- 
readys could not cajole or bribe either of these papers 
to run down any aspirant, mach less an American 








At the same time the undefined armistice was extended 

‘for ten days, which end on the 2d of June. The cruel 
and cowardly Neapolitans have retreated, retiring to 
their own territory after a defeat sustained at Velletri 
on the 19th. The details had not been received at 
Rome on the 19th. Sicily is at the feet of the san- 
guinary King of Naples. The Palermitan leaders 
succumbed without resistance, and Palermo has escap- 
ed the horrors of Catania and Messina. Much of 
obscurity rests upon the circumstances preceding and 
attending the surrender. 

Before this reaches the United States it is feared 
Venice will have yielded ; food, and provisions, and ex- 
ternal help all failing. A letter of Daniel Manin, Presi- 
dent of the Venetian Republic, to Bastide, French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, with his reply, has been pub- 
lished to-day. The letter of the President is marked 
by an affecting dignity and simplicity. An applica- 
tion to the British Minister had been answered with 
candor : “as citizen to citizen,” Manin asks the same 
candor from the French Minister: he asks, if the Ve- 
netian Republic is to be abandonded by the French 
Republic, and “left to despair or to reliance on God 
alone?” Bastide’s answer bears date November 7th; 
it is frank, and not without traces of feeling. Bastide 
does not know what God has in reserve for France ; 
his country is on the eve of a crisis, and he knows not 
what is coming, or where power will rest. He knows 
there is a party who would sacrifice Venice, but that 
policy is not his. In a word, with expressions of his 
own feelings and that of his government, the French 
Minister, in point of fact, “ abandoned the Venetians 
to their despair.” 

Prepmont.—The King is dangerously ill; his ill- 
ness being aggravated by excitement attendant upon 
the trial, conviction, and sentence to death of Gen- 
eral Ramorino for treason. The General appeal- 
ed to the Court of Cassation, which rejected the ap- 
peal, on the sentence of that Court. The charge is 
recited as follows :— 

“For having knowingly omitted to order the 5th di- 
vision, (the Lombardian,) then commanded by him, to 
take up a strong position at La Cava and its environs, 
on the left bank of the Po, as had been prescribed to 
him by the Major-General of the army in his written 
order of the 16th of the said month of March, dated 
from Alexandria, and having instead kept with the 
chief part of his division on the right bank of the said 
river, by which he facilitated the entrancé*of the ene- 
my by Pavia, and enabled him (the enemy) to damage 
more seriously the army, having thus exposed the 
said army to peril, and compromised the good issue of 
the military operations which the aforesaid Major- 
General had intended to carry out.” 

The General was shot on the 22d. He was calm, 
and died without a groan. It will be seen that diso- 
bedience, and not positive treachery, forms the sub- 
stance of the charge. To his friends, the General de- 
clared his object to have been to save his division from 
ruin, and to retire with it either to Genoa or Alles- 
andria. 

Tae German Constitution, which was to have 
been promulged by Imperial and Royal authority, has 
not been issued. The Royal Constitution-mongers 
have deceived each other. The Austrian plenipoten- 
tiary looked on, but when the time came would not 
sign, and Bavaria followed this lead ; so that the king 
of Prussia was left to his own decrees, and confusion 
is worse confounded. The Frankfort Assembly still 
holds together. It has voted that 100 members shall 
be sufficient to constitute a House, but it becomes 
doubtful whether that number will long be obtain- 
ed to make a meeting. Von Gagern and the 
Constitutional Monarchists quailed at the pinch, and 
have abandoned the field, leaving to the left or repub- 
lican party to witness the extinction, for a time, of the 
hopes of Germany for nationality. It is almost a 
chapter from the history of the Girondists written over 
again in Germany, with the difference that Gagern 
and his friends, if they have to any extent lost Germa- 
ny through “ moderation” and too much trust in prin- 
ces, have not been sacrificed before the march of ener- 
getic and triumphant revolutionary energy, as were 
the Girondists. Sixty thousand Prussian troops are 
concentrated near Frankfort. Prusssia combines with 
Bavaria to settle Baden and the Palatinate by power- 
ful military intervention. A well-informed writer, 
who up to the present time has not despaired of Ger- 
many, writing from Frankfort on the 25th, says : “ Now 
you will ask, what will become of Germany? God 
knows. But for the moment I see nothing for it but 
either a Government of fire,or complete anarchy.” It 





As to the daily press, conceive of the successors of Dr. 
Black, and of Hazlitt, being made the tools of a jealous | 
actor! or, if this impossibility came to pass, then ask | 
how many day's purchase their appointments on | 
these journals would be worth. Before the intelligence 
of these fatal riots was received, the Times, in an arti- 
cle marked by good temper, had noticed the attempts 
made to annoy Mr. Macready, and in refutation of the 
statements made by Mr. Forrest's friends as to preju- 
dices in favor of English actors, had referred to the 
success of Messrs. Hackett and Hill, Mrs. Mowatt and 
Miss Cushman, on the same evening on which Mr. 
Forrest suffered his alleged “ defeat.” But more than 
enough of this: so much has been said, not as caring 
one whit for the subject apart from the tragical results 
and probable farther evil consequences of Mr. For- 
rest’s insane pride and folly. That he, or ten thou- 
sand such as he, should evoke the fierce spirit of a 
spurious nationality, and excite anti-British feeling— 
that even if possible worse than this, he should be the 
occasion of bringing out the antagonism of classes, and 
array any portion of the working democracy of Ameri- 
ca against the men of kid gloves and silk stockings— 
is for a lamentation; and because apprehending that 
some antagonistic feeling of this kind has been brought 
out in the deplorable affair, thus much has been 
written. 
The English press, without exception, has been just 
and discriminating in its estimate of the case, and the 
New York papers have also been permitted to speak 
for themselves in copious extracts. The general 
opinion was, it is believed, well expressed by a highly 
intelligent lady yesterday. She takes a lively interest 
in the affairs of the United States. After expressing 
deep concern on account of the riots, and because 
while Europe is convulsed she would fain have the 
great transatlantic republics exhibit the calm of settled 
social order, she added : “ but as it has happened I am 
very glad that the magistrates did their duty, and that 
the citizen soldiers of New York did not shrink from 
the responsibility which fell upon them; for this will 
show that mob-law is not permitted to dominate in the 
United States.” 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
The atmosphere darkens: a gloom “deeper and 
deeper still” settles upon Italy and Germany. An 
ex-Colonel of the Russian Army dominates in Tus- 
cany, in the name of the Grand Duke. Bologna, 
without fortifications, and almost without troops, heroi- 
cally resisted the Austrian day after day, till more than 
a thousand projectates had been hurled against the 
city. It is now in the hands of ‘the barbarians. Flo- 
rence fell on the 2Ist. Ancona is frantic, but will 
struggle in vain. Rome has breathing time: her fate 
is now being settled in Paris, if anything can be set- 
tled there. The instructions to Ondinot have been 
published; they were conceived in a spirit altogether 
hostile to the Roman Republic. Easy success was 
assumed. ‘The papal party, or supposed papal party, 
are described as “honest,” in contradiction to the gov- 
ernment and their supporters! Ondinot failing to 
effect his object by force, the most persevering 
attempts have been made to attain it by cajolery. 
M. Lesseps, the present commissioner, has labored to 
persuade the Trinmvirs to admit the French army. 
or even a fragment of it, as “an army of brothers,” 
hut without either recognizing the government, or 
offering the smallest gnaranty that the national will 
chonld he respected. Three delegates were selected 
to confer with him, and Mr. Cass is said to have been 
active in promoting negociations. The issue was that 
the following ultimatum was presented to the dele- 
cates: 

“1, The Roman States claim the protection of the 
French Repnblic. 

“9 The Roman peonle have fall right to pronounce 
freely on the subject of the form of their government. 

“3 Rome will receive the French armv as an army 
of brothers. and the service of the city will he perform- 
ed hy them conjointly with the Roman troops. but the 
Roman civil and military authorities will continue to 
perform their functions according to their legal attri- 
butes.” 

The second article is evidently a piece of Jesuitism 
and of cruel mockery. The Roman people have “ pro- 
nonneed freely” by the election of the Constituente. 
They have more than ratified that decision since. The 
enthusiasm which has crowded Rome with defenders, 
and repelled the invader, and which blazed out from 
ruined Bologna, has freely pronounced that* Romans 
will not have sacerdotal government. The Assembly, 
at an extraordinary sitting, unanimously rejected 
these insidious articles, and expressed the decision in 
the following terms: 

* b ts that it is not in its power to 
ane pce. Envoy-Extraontinary of the 
French Government, and it confides to the Triumvir- 
ate the duty of expressing the motives of that deter- 
mination, and of taking such measures as may facili- 
tate o totter understanding between the ‘yo repuh- 

The Assembly did not know the extent of the hol- 
lowness or perfidy of the overtures of the Envoy. The 
latest news from Paris gives the report as certain that 
the overtures of M. Lesseps would be disowned by the 











is hard to judge, but it does appear that when the king 
of Prassia made a declaration of war against the As- 
sembly of Frankfort, a decided word from that Assem- 
bly would have called up a spirit too powerful for the 


despots ; had Von Gagern spoken to Germany from 


and for the Assembly, it would not have been Dres- 
den and Saxony, or Baden, but a living Germany, 
which the king of.Prussia would have had in arms 
against him. Even now it is seen that the conflict 
with Denmark is and has been against the wish of the 
king, but the army employed is so penetrated with the 
German spirit that it will not be bound by limitations 
which it has been sought to establish. 

“ Order reigns at Berlin,” and at Dresden, and the 
executioner is doing his work without disturbance. 
Order, too, veigns at Vienna, but an enemy more potent 
than Hungarians is within the gates. General bank- 
ruptey is mastering the government, as it bids fair to 
master every government in Europe. Within a few 
months two hundred and ten million florins have been 
added to the prodigious debt of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. This newly added debt is equal to upwards of a 
hundred millions of dollars. The Government paper 
is at a depreciation of from 20 to 30 per cent. The 
Emperor has just returned from a flying visit to War- 
saw, there to meet the Emperor Nicholas. His hordes 
are not heard of with much distinctness. A corps of 
30,000 of them have been defeated by the Hungarians. 
The struggle is now, doubtless, carried on amidst the 
passes of the lesser Carpathian mountains, or on the 
plains and valleys upon which they open. The blas- 
phemous ukase to the army has been paraphrased, and 
done into the conventional language of Governments, 
in the St. Petersburg Journal of the 11th. The inter- 
vention is based on two principles—first, “ the moral 
duty” imposed by the formal demand of the Austrian 
Emperor for help, and next, “the political right of pro- 
viding for our own defense.” The Austrian monarchy 
cannot be “wronged” in its possessions or political 
power without causing violent perturbations in the re- 
lations of Russia to other powers. In fact, Poland 
rises an image of fear before the eyes of the Emperor. 
Thus speaks the Russian Journal :— 

“ The movement is no longer purely Hungarian ; it 
has become half Polish. It serves as the basis of an 
insurrection much more extended, much more ambi- 
tious, which aspires to raise all the countries of old 
Poland, and to revive for us the disasters and the ca- 
lamities of 1831. This new spirit manifested itself 
from the day when the Magyar camp became the ren- 
dezvous of the remnants of the Polish emigration—of 
those soldiers of anarchy which are to be found in all 
countries, in the service of all revolts, at the bottom of 
all conspiracies which have for their object to over- 
throw the fundamental principles of society, and to 
substitute in their place the sanguinary dréams of the 
most hideous demagogry. More than 20,000 persons 
belonging to this category are at this moment enrolled 
under the standards of the Hungarian army. They 
form regiments and entire organized corps. It is to 
their chiefs, and particularly to Bem and to Dembin- 
ski, that principally belong the conception of their 
plans of action and the direction of their warlike ope- 
rations. Their projects against us are no longer con- 
cealed ; they are openly declared. It is to carry the 
theater of insurrection into Gallicia, and eventually 
into our Polish provinces. Their plots have already 
taken root in Gallicia and at Cracow. On the side of 
Transylvania they tend to paralyze, by exciting and 
encouraging the discontented Moldo-Wallachians, the 
efforts which we are making in concert with Turkey, 
to maintain calm in those principalities. In a word, 
they keep up a permanent state of agitatiormalong the 
vast line of our frontiers. Such a state of excitement 
cannot be prolonged without endangering our situa- 
tion.” 

This, and much more to the same purpose, the im- 
perial writer sets forth, as the reasons of the Emperor ; 
closing with the assurance that Russia will not only 
conserve her own interests, but will contribute to the re- 
pose of society and to the balance of power in Europe. 
The Times of to-day has an uneasy absolutist article, 
in which fears are expressed that the Russian hordes 
will be roughly handled, and that the Austrians, now 
rallying’ will have to follow the Hungarians into the 
morasses of Theirs, where they suffered their recent 
severe defeats. Therefore the Zimes would fain have 
negotiations which should insure to Hungary her con- 
stitutional rights, “ and rescue her from the despotism 
and terrorism of Kossuth !” 

P.S. Isend a copy of second edition of the News 
of this day, the foreign correspondence of which is 
various and interesting. A private letter from Vien- 
na states, that Buda has certainly been taken by the 
Hungarians, though the fact was denied by the Aus- 
trian Government. s 

An unmitigated clerical tyrannyhas been established 
by the Pope’s agents at Bologna. 

It is stated positively from Berlin that a mutilated 
German Constitation will be immediately promulged. 
The Republicans of Baden are seeking help from 
France—a broken reed. From a careful examination 











FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Cambria, English mail steamer, arrrived at Hal- 
ifax on Wednesday at noon, and a summary of her 
news was telegraphed to this city on Thursday morn- 
ing. The steamer arrived at Jersey City on Friday 
evening. 

The disquietudes of Europe continue to impart*to 
trade a character of unsteadiness ; yet the general tone 
of business is rather improving. Money continues to 
be plenty; American stocks are rising in demand ; 
those of the National Government were sold at 1095, 
and only small quantities offered ; and those of the 
paying States are stiff. 

Flour is dull, and lower; sales of Western at 22s. 
94.; Ohio at 22s. 6d. Indian Corn free at 33s. for 
white, and 36s. for yellow, per quarter. A large busi- 
ness done in Lard, at full prices. Bacon more in de- 
mand ; choice Eastern at 41g, and extra Western at 
40s. per cwt. Hams nearly unsaleable ; little doing in 
Cheese; and !ess in Pork. Iron remains flat. 

“Cotton quotations are centinued as at the depart- 
ure of the last steamer, fair Upland and Mobile being 


4); fair Orleans 4j, and middling of the three descrip- 
tions 4'd. per Ib. 


“Freights at Liverpool rather advancing, and 
measurement goods also have been more abundant. 
Passengers are tolerably numerous; but there has 
been some difficulty in filling up the very large ships 
now on the berth, and rather lower rates have been 
taken to New York.” 

The English papers are very much absorbed with the 
late theatrical riot in this city. The Zimes appears 
quite gratified that there has occurred one event to break 
in upon the monotonous quiet and stability enjoyed 
in this republic ; and regards the catastrophe with pro- 
found apprehension, lest it should establish a perma- 
nent “ anti-British” sentiment. It says :— 

“As for the measures taken by the authorities, 
though they present a striking contrast to the details 
of the Montreal riot, and though they manifest a de- 
cision and an effect beyond what we have lately been 
accustomed to witness on the part of standing armies, 
emperors, and kings, they do not appear to have ex- 
ceeded the necessity of the crisis. Order was to be 
restored ; liberty, life, and property secured ; and the 
good name of the Union established.” 

Our own esteemed correspondent, although singu- 
larly intelligent and sympathetic in his mode of view- 
ing American events, has not escaped this exaggerated 
estimate of the mob and its results, as tending to any 
permanent influence. The whole thing has passed by, 
except as it is the subject of proper and faithful legal 
inquiry, in the issue of which all parties will quietly 
acquiesce. The sad loss of human life, and the zeal- 
ous devotion of the citizen soldiers to the maintenance 
of law, evidencing the solidity of the basis of our in- 
stitutions, are all the permanent memorials of the 
eyent. This purely mental sentiment of devotion to 
law, as evinced by our citizens, has never been equal- 
ed in Europe since the days of Brutus. The soldier- 
citizens would have put down the abolition mobs fif- 
teen years ago, had they not been kept back by the 
venality and cowardice of their leaders. 

Douglass Jerrold’s Weekly News well advises the 
English press to be very careful in handling the mat- 
ter, and leave it with “ our half-brothers of the United 
States.” It also thinks that the Macready party mace 
a great mistake in not yielding at once to the 
show of deep feeling exhibited on Monday night be- 
fore the great riot, and that “ Mr. Washington Irving, 
and the more intellectual party, could have given a 
a dinner” as a “sufficient testimonial to the actor they 
respected.” 

“ The magistrates should have shut up the theater, 
as our Lord Chamberlain is said to have closed Drury 
Lane on a late occasion. To enter into a contest with 
a mob is foolish at any time; it is criminal, highly 
criminal, when it may lead to a massacre. We read 
with regret the bearing of Mr. Macready on Monday, 
though many thought it heroic. To enter into a con- 
test with an infuriated, misled, ignorant mob, is not 
heroic—it is foolish; and to merely show physical 
courage whilst missiles of all sorts are being hurled at 
you, is to refuse the use of legs which were certainly 
intended for flight on any such occasion. The hero of 
a hundred fights, when once assailed near Lincoln’s- 
inn, by a puny battle of ‘boys with stones and girls 
with spits,’ fairly fled; and very judiciously, like his 
great prototype, Coriolanus, not choosing to risk be- 
ing slain in so ignominious amanner. In what other 
profession would a man dream of staying to be pelted 
at? Would Lord Bacon, or any philosopher? Would 
Lord Chatham, or any statesman; or the Duke of 
Wellington, or any sound soldier? If any great thing 
was to be obtained, such men would be the first to 
brave danger ; but they also would be the last to do any- 
thing to uselessly provoke it. This is the difference 
between bravado and bravery. But the actor lives in 
a world of mockery, and all his notions are tinged 
with false deductions.” 

Fraxce.—M. Dupin, a Conservative, is elected 
President of the new Assembly. The ministerial ar- 
rangements are not completed, President Bonaparte 
finding much difficulty in obtaining responsible and 
capable men who are willing to carry out his ideas in 
regard to the Pope’s restoration. A considerable com- 
motion took place in the Assembly on Wednesday, 
May 30th. The correspondent of the Zines exhausts 
his vocabulary in epithets and predictions; but on an 
examination of the facts, it appears that the Conserva- 
tives attempted to put down M. Ledru Kollin, and 
prevent him from being heard; that he persevered in 
claiming his rights, when the President put on his hat, 
thus suspending the sitting. At length business was 
resumed, M. Rollin resumed his speech, but the noise 
returned. At length the President told M. Rollin 
that “if the Assembly was threatened with invasion, it 
was only by him and his friends ;” whereupon Ledru 
Rollin left the tribune, declaring that he had been in- 
sulted; the Red Republicans attempted to leave the 
chamber and break up the quorum, but were dissuad- 
ed by their leaders, and at length the President de- 
clared that he was ready to retract the offensive ex- 
pression; the tumult soon ceased, and M. Rollin 
concluded his speech, and was quietly voted down. 
The greatest wonder of all, to the wiseacres, is that 
the “ disturbance” has had no unfavorable effect upon 
the French funds, and on Thursday the Bank of Fi- 
nance agreed to advance a large sum on the deposit 
rentes. Count Hartzfell, ambassador from the king of 
Prussia to the Republic of France, has arrrived in Pa- 
ris and presented his credentials. It is surprising that, 
with all these facts, sensible people still oceupy them- 
selves with hopes and forebodings, as the case may be, 
of the dissolution of the French Republic. The in- 
trigues of the Popish priests, and President Bona- 
parte’s folly in yielding to their schemes, may create 
embarrassment—may possibly require changes, but the 
French Republic, being based upon the suffrages of 
the whole people, is as permanent as our own. Let 
us then give France the Gospel, and universal educa- 
tion, a free press and free religion, as the means of so- 
cial regeneration. 

The Freeman’s Journal, Bishop Hughes’s paper, is 
quite embarrassed with these European republics. It 
will not do in this country, or for an Irishman, to vili- 
fy republics in the abstract, nor to denounce the right 
of revolution in the abstract. And it does not snit the 
present policy of Ri to d e the actual 
republic of France, because the present chief magis- 
trate is evidently much under the influence of the 
priesthood. The Bishop is therefore driven to his wits 
to draw a distinction between it and the Roman Re- 
public; the main difference being that “the Pope for 
the time being is even humanly as absolutely and 
rightfully the owner and possessor of the States of the 
Church, [Rome and its territories,] as is any living 
gentleman the owner and possessor of the lands and 
estates that have come down to him by lineal entail 
from an immemorial length of ancestry”—i. e. as an 
Irish landlord, for instance. Two questions arise 
which our Irish neighbor would do well to answer— 
How came he by his title? and, What will he do with 
it? In other words, Is his title as good as that of the 
Sassenach usurpers in Ireland, and to be enforced by 
wholesale clearances or other means of desolation of 
the people? Well may the bishop decline to discuss 
“the knotty question” about the rights of revolution. 
The Bible tells us that God has given the earth to the 
people; not to the Pope. Well may the bishop say 
that “ Catholic theology has a solution of this” prob- 
lem of revolution, “ marvelously different from the loose 
language of political declaimers,” who will have it 
that “THE PEOPLE are the ultimate and supreme 
source of civil government.” 

Rome.—The brave Romans still sustain themselves 
against their numerous foes, shqwing that they can 
neither be overreached by diplomacy nor intimidated 
by force. The government is evidently sustained by 
the whole people, except the priests. The prepara- 
tions for the defense of the city are most complicated, 
and unless there should be treachery, will insure its 
entire destruction before it can be captured. The Ro- 
manist papers in this country are ridiculing the idea 
that the Pope will remit his efforts for the restoration 
by any considerations of the desolation of the city or 
the misery of the people, which may be the result. 
The French army is drawing nearer to the city; the 
armistice has been extended another eight days; there 
is a very active intercourse between the Roman Gov- 
ernment and the French camp ; the king of Naples as- 
cribes the necessity for his retreat to the influence and 
policy of France. It is again reported that a deputa- 
tion had been sent on the previous day to Gaeta, with 
proposals to the Pope to return, under a very limited 
temporal rule, and with a total exclusion of the Cardi- 
nals from all political power. The Courier and En- 
quirer, which, true to its servility as the toady of the 











President! —that Oudinot had protested against 
Rome, and was resolved to enter Rome over its ruins. 


Times, has been a strenuous advocate of the interven- 
tion, now says, June 15th, that “ the Pope's restora- 





tion seems less probable than ever.” The London 
Tablet says : “ Meanwhile, his Holiness remains, calmly 
fultilling his office as supreme Pontiff, appointing pas- 
tors to various dioceses all over the globe, according 
to need, and pronouncing on the wild theories which 
are tearing the world in pieces, with the same un- 
troubled voice with which any of his predecessors 
would have condemned the madness of their times— 
Manicheanism or Lutheranism, the poisoned seeds 
from which Lutheranism has sprang up.” Perhaps it 
does not trouble him that his pronouncings no longer 
consign men to the stake. If so, we advise that he 
remain at Gaeta, keep cool, and “ pronounce” to his 
heart’s content. Better not atterapt to return to Rome, 
sir. The official documents of the Republic continue 
to win general admiration for their spirit and ability. 
The following are the closing paragraphs of a dispatch 
to M. Lesseps, the French Envoy :— 


“Today, in the midst of this crisis, in fear of a 
French, Austrian, and Neapolitan invasion, our posi- 
tion is ameliorated—our credit has improved, our pa- 
per is discounted at 12 per cent., our army is increased, 
and the entire population behind us is ready to rise 
up. You see Rome with your own eyes, and you 
have heard of the heroic combat of Bologna. I write 
alone during the night, in the midst of the most pro- 
found calm, and I find that at midnight our gates, our 
walls, our barricades are provided with brave defend- 
ers by the passing along of a single word, without 
noise or alarm. 

“ There is at the bottom of every heart a determina- 
tion the most profound to accomplish the destruction 
of the temporal power of the Pope. All bear the 
same hatred to the government of priests, under what- 
ever form it may be presented. 1 say hatred, not to 
men, but to the government. ‘Towards individuals 
our people, thank God, since the commencement of 
the Republic, | ave ever been generous ; but the idea 
of a clerical government, of a pontiff king, sets us in 
arage. We shall fight to the fost against all projects 
of a restoration. Rightand left are agreed. All with 
one voice exclaim, ‘ The temporal power of the Pope 
is at an end.’ 

“ With such a population what is to be done? Is 
there a free people that can assume to itself the right 
to compel it to receive a deposed Government A 
return to old form would be the destruction of the 
country. The struggle of secret associations would 
commence; anarchy would prevail in the bosom of 
Italy ; reaction would take place, and vengeance would 
be engrafted in the hearts of a people who only wish 
to forget. It will be the brand of war lighted in the 
center of Europe. It will be the declaration of ex- 
treme parties, disgracing the Government of republi- 
can order, of which we are to-day the organs. 

“France does not desire this great calamity—nei- 
ther its Government, nor its chief, the nephew of Na- 
poleon. Above all, it is not in the presence of an 
Austrian and Neapolitan invasion that she can perse- 
vere in so odious a policy. Should you do so, there 
will be something in your conduct which will remind 
the world of the hideous conspiracy against Poland in 
1772. Moreover, there is an impossibility of success 
even if France desired it. The flag raised by the will 
of the people can only be displaced by the ruin of our 
cities, and by the total destruction of the people. 

“Mazzint.” 


Iraty.—The Austrians have entered Florence to 
the number of 12,000 men. The official intelligence 
of this fact arrived at Turin on the 26th instant by 
telegraphic dispatch from Genoa. 


Germany.—Frankfort advices are to the 30th ult., 
which inform us that the committee of the thirty had 
pronounced unanimously in favor of the proposition 
of M. Wessendruk to transfer to Stuttgardt the sit- 
tings of the National Assembly, and 80 members had 
given their written consent to go there. Such a mea- 
sure it was said only hastened the destruction of the 
parliament. 

The Kolner Reitung has advices from Copenhagen 
of the 25th ult, stating that the Danish Diet have 
voted the proposed fundamental law for Denmark, 
with a majority of 115 votes. 


Pruss1a—The German Journal of Frankfort of the 
26th, says:—“ To-day the Archduke John received a 
categorical note, calling upon him to resign his au- 
thority into the hands of Prussia, on the ground that 
Prussia no longer recognized the central govern- 
ment.” 


Bavaria.—aA provisional government was pro- 
claimed at Spire on the 22d inst. The red, black and 
gold flag was displayed from the cathedral on the 23d, 
amidst the ringing of bells and the acclamation of the 
people. 


Huncary.—Accounts from Venice, dated May 28, 
announce officially that the fortress of Buda was taken 
by assault on the 2ist. The Vienna Reforme of the 
29th May states that the principal officer was killed; 
all the Croatian officers and soldiers were put to the 
sword, the castle and some private houses were pillag- 
ed. The major who commanded the troops from the 
frontiers, occupying the fortified bridge with 200 men, 
ordered them to blow up the bridge but he was not 
obeyed. He then himself set fire to the mine under 
the bridge but failed, and the building suffered no 
injury, the major alone was killed. 


BY THE AMERICA.—SEVEN DAYS LATER. 


The steamer America arrived at Halifax on Monday. 
afternoon, bringing Liverpool advices to June 9. 

The Journal of Commerce of Wednesday morning, 
in publishing the news, remarks: “Surely this is an 
age of improvement. We to-day publish news only 
ten days and a fraction from Liverpool. Such a thing 
has never been done before. Had the fact been pre- 
dicted twenty years ago, it would have been received 
with downright incredulity. 

The Hibernia arrived at Liverpool on Monday— 
making the passage from Halifax in 9 days. 


Money Marxet.—The relative position of the 
Banks of England and France, as shown in their 
weekly returns, are of the ordinary character. In Lon- 
don, money continues at about the same value, though 
the rate of discount is a shade higher. There is a fair 
demand for American stocks both in London and on 
the Continent. The Emperor of Russia is said to be 
in the market for the loan of 50 million roubles. 

All accounts received from the French departments 
represent the appearance of the growing crops in the 
most favorable light, and the same may be said also 
of the crops in England. 

In Ireland, however, although there are yet no just 
grounds for positive alarm, yet there are unmistake- 
able evidences of the fatal disease in the growing po- 
tato, and especially in the vicinity of Dublin. 

Lord Clarendon bas officially announced that the 
sentenee of death passed on the State prisoners in 
Ireland has been commuted to transportation for life. 

The whole of the Western Provinces in Ireland are 
represented as in the most deplorable condition. So- 
ciety is utterly disorganized. 

Affairs on the Continent had undergone no import- 
ant change during the week preceding the departure 
of the America, though the events had been neither 
few nor trifling. 

In France, a new Cabinet has been formed by the 
coalition of Odillon Barrot and Dufaure. The new 
Ministry is the same as the old, except Dufaure takes 
the department of Minister of the Interior; M. de 
Tocqueville of Foreign Affairs, and M. Laguinais of 
Commerce. Both Badeau and Remusat refused to 
accept the department of Foreign Affairs, in conse- 
quence of the difficulties of the Italian question. 
Much surprise was excited by the omission of Mar- 
shal Bugeaud from the list. 

The Paris papers generally express disapproval of 
the compromise, and predict its failure. The Red 
Republicans are especially violent in denouncing the 
new Ministry. 

The Message of the President of the French Re- 
public to the. Legislative Assembly was published in 
the Paris papers of Tuesday. It is composed upon 
the American and not on the European model, and 
fills four columns of the European Times. 

M. Lesseps’ idea of conquering the Romans into 
affection for France, has not yet been realized, and he 
has retarned to Paris for further instructions. Some 
accounts say that he was recalled, and that the same 
messenger carried positive instructions to General 
Oudinot to reduce the Eternal City to subjection at 
all hazards, and that, having moved his army close to 
the city, he would commence the attack with an army 
of 25,000 men on the 30th May. 

The Romans have announced their firm resolution 
to defend to the death the expected assault of the 
French, and it is stated that they have an efficient 
force of 80,000 men. 

The Pope still persists in demanding the unqualified 
renewal of his powers as « temporal ruler; and this 
the Triumvirate, backed by the people, declare that 
they will never concede. There is at the bottom of 
every heart, says Mazzini, a determination the most 
profound to accomplish the destruction of the oo 
ral power of the Pope. All bear the same ha to 
the government of priests, under whatever form it 
may be presented. e shall fight to the last against 
all projects of a restoration. 

he Frankfort Parliament has transferred its ses- 
sion to Stutgardt. Its inflnence will be exercised to 
form a republic after the French model, to be compos- 
ed of Baden, Wirtemburgh, Rhenish Bavaria, &c. 

The plenipotentiaries of Prussia, Hanover and Sax- 
ony have promulgated a new constitution for Ger- 
many, in which the principle of universal suffrage is 
recognized. In the present, as in the previous at- 
tempt to form a union of the German States, the King 
of Prussia is made the permanent head. Austria is 
excluded from the present arrangement ; all the other 
States are united. Very little confidence is felt that 
the present attempt to combine the several States 
— one head will prove more fortunate than the 
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As soon as I'shall have power, some importan 
tions must be discussed respecti 

matters. Beyond the Rhine and the Alps, from Den- 
mark eo Gieily, chores am tansnest for us to pescerve, 


an influence for us to exercise. 





GENERAL NEWS. 


CHOLERA RETURNS IN THE CITY 
For the Week ending Wednesday, June 20, at 12, M. 
The Sanitary Committee publish their reports 
daily, as follows : 





Cases. Deaths 

Thursday, June 14, 38 16 
Friday, “ 15, 27 14 
Saturday, “ 16, 27 15 
Sunday, * 47, 26 18 
Monday, “« 18, 42 17 
Tuesday, “ 19, 4l 10 
Wednesday, “ 20, 30 14 

Total, 231 104 


The average number of deaths for 14 days, ending 
on Sunday last, is a small fraction over 14 per day. 
Of the whole numberof cases reported since May 17, 
the proportion of deaths has been 41 per cent.—a lit- 
tle over two-fifths. 


WEEKLY REPORT ‘OF DEATHS—1849. 





Deaths by Total Do in 

Chrlera. Deaths. 1848. 

Week ending May 18, 1 323 285 
" “ «” 95, 13 294 247 
” « June i, . 29 270 228 
" ee Pee 409 245 

. “ “ 15 . 145 425 250 
309 1721 1255 


Tue Cnuoterna.—Another—the fourth—fatal case 
has been reported at Boston, one at Dorchester, one 
at Lowell, one at Providence, one at Stonington— 
though a letter writer says this last was more properly 
a severe case of cholera morbus, brought on by care- 
lessness, eating lobster, pies and milk, &. There 
have been 4 cases in Alexandria, several at Manches- 
ter, opposite Richmond. At Philadelphia, 4 cases on 
Saturday, 13 deaths during the week. There kas not 
been a case in Canada, with the exception of one in 
the prison at Kingston. There was a case at Dover, 
N.J., last week. Several cases and one death at 
Newark. The reports from the emigrants at Inde- 
pendence and beyond continue to be distressing. Two 
fatal cases occurred at Albany on Thursdey. At Chi- 
cago on the 8th, 9th and 10th there were ten deaths in 
all. There were eight deaths in Elizabethtown, IIl., 
week before last. A few fatal cases have occurred at 
Aurora, Ind. 


Cnotera at St. Lovuis.—The cholera interments 
at St. Louis, June 18th, numbered 60, and other dis- 
eases 15. The interments for the week ending Sun- 
day night were—of cholera 439, and other diseases 76. 


Cnorera at Cincrnnati.—There were 59 chole- 
ra interments at Cincinnati, June 18th, and 23 from 
other diseases. 


Cnhotera IN Purtaperruta—The Board of 
Health report six new cases of cholera and two deaths 
since Tuesday. 

Henry W. Exvtswortn.— The late American 
Chargé des Affaires to Sweden was charged with 
having prostituted his official privileges for the purpose 
of smuggling. His father, Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, 
was for many years Commissioner of Patents at 
Washington. The new administration announced 
that, on this charge, the young minister to Sweden 
had been dismissed with disgrace. Mr. Ellsworth has 
published a statement of the affair, accompanied with 
ample vouchers by the Swedish authorities, completely 
exonerating himself from all blame in the matter, and 
showing that the attempt to disgrace him was at least 
unwarrantably precipitate on the part of the superiors 
at home. It appears by the documents that, having 
ordered from Lubec household provisions and various 
articles, books, &c., for the legation, notice was given 
at the Custo:::-House that they were expected to ar- 
rive in December, and would of course be admitted 
free. Subsequently a ber of boxes were received 
by an arrival at the Custom-House, with no direction 
whatever, but the shipping mark “ E.,” and an unsigned 
bill of lading, and the initial was referred to Mr. Ells- 
worth. But upon having them opened at the Custom- 
House he found that they contained nothing whatever 
belonging to him, and so declined to take them, He 
adds— 

“Tn a few days a letter was received from the ship- 
per of these goods stating that their arrival was occa- 
sioned by a blunder of his clerk, who amid a large 
number of boxes marked E., had sent the wrong ones, 
and that my articles still remained at Lubec, where 
they must be winter-bound until the spring, and de- 
sired a re-shipment of those forwarded through error. 
This letter I at once delivered to the proper authori- 
ties, as I did another one still more pressing, which 
arrived soon after. My connection with the articles, 
as far as any such existed from the fact that they were 


addressed to me, was severed at the moment of my 
disclaimer.” 





Terecraru Case.—The U.S. Cirenit Court for 
the district of Kentucky have decided against Morse 
and in favor of Henry O’Reiley, giving him the privi- 
lege to use Bain’s instrument from Nashville to Loa- 
isville, which obviates the infringement of the injunc- 
tion obtained by Morse last fall over the Columbian, 
or Zook and Barnes’s instrument. 


Crevasse at New Orteaxs.—The Telegraph ad- 
vices from New Orleans are to June 18. The river 
had fallen very considerably. The water in the streets 
of the city was receding slowly, having fallen about 
12 inches, and there was a fair prospect of the crevasse 
being effectually stopped in a few days. The city 
continues healthy, lime being freely used in the streets 
to purify them. 

Tue Hurcninsons.—These favorites of the public 
are now performing at “down East.” Abby is still 
among them. At Augusta, Me., a newspaper under- 
took to prevent their singing “Eight Dollars a Day,” 
on the allegation that it wounded somebody’s dignity. 
The piece was sung at Washington without hurting 
anybody, but in Maine it was thought to come too 
near somebody's corns. So the next night they sung 
it again, although a small clique attempted to hiss it 
down. The Cultivator says : 

“In their closing performance, ‘The Old Granite 
State,’ the family introduced a few extra verses for the 
occasion, in which were expressed some of their 
strongest Anti-War and Anti-Slavery sentiments. A 
few were dis; to. hiss that, but they were soon 
silenced. Shame! where is thy blush? A person who 
would hiss when Abby was singing is prepared for 
the lowest pit of rnffianism.” 





Great Fires 1x Nova Scoria.—Dense fires are 
prevailing in the woods of Nova Scotia—and so great 
is the darkness in the city of Halifax occasioned by 
the ‘smoke, that the courts have been obliged to ad- 
journ. 

From Orecox.—The Oregon Spectator, of Jan. 27, 
has been received at Panama. The intelligence of a 
Territorial Government having been established, with 
the appointment of Gen. Lane as Governor, was re- 
ceived with great joy. 





Tue Panis Peace Convextion —Amasa Walk- 
er has published in the Christian Citizen what he 
thinks a complete bill of the necessary time and ex- 
penses of the trip, to those who secure the passage 
out and home by Train's line of packet ships, which 
are engaged to take delegates for $100 : 





P Days oe 
to Li I, . 20 00 
Empedetae: 2 Se 
Sta Paris, . ..- 20 00 

! Paris to Li Ae. .'s Ps 13 50 
Liverpool to D,. - 50 00 

| Incidentals, . 8 - 20 00 
Total, - 64 $167 00 


“ This will be all the time actually required, provid- 
a raropommpbent apes noe but there 


Lance Arrtvat or GoLp.—The steamer Crescent 
City arrived at New Orleans on the 11th from Cha- 
gres, bringing a large quantity of the precious metal, 
variously stated in the papers from half a million to 
a million and a-half of dollars. The smallest of the 
sums is sufficiently exciting, and the event has caused 
a great aggravation and extension of the California 
fever. 

The steamers Panama and Oregon had both sailed 
from Panama for San all that were 
waiting a passage at Panama. he would 
sail on the 15th for the same destination. 

The steamer California, which left San Francisco 
on the Ist of May, reached Panama on the 22d. Her 
intelligence is seventeen days later than that brought by 


t provisions. 
: were sixty vessels in the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco from different ports in the United States, South 
America, and the Pacific islands, principally passen- 
ger vessels. 

The Crescent City left New Orleans for New York 
on the 18th, with nearly half a million of dollars 
worth of gold dust on board as freight, and $50,000 in 
specie. ~ 

One of the passen in the Crescent City died on 
board on the 11th of cholera. He had been a resident 
for 17 years in California, and was returning with his 
family, having acquired a large fortune during his res- 
idence, of which he had $80,000 in gold on board the 
Crescent City. 

It is calculated that about seven millions of gold 
have already been sent out of California since the 
mines were discovered. 

Col. Hughes says that besides the gold in the Cres- 
cent, two millions more had crossed the Isthmus during 
the month of May, a portion only of which was from 
California, the residue being from the South. 

Excursion ov THe Dear aND Dump.—On Wed- 
nesday, by invitation of the Directors of the L. I, Rail- 
road Co., the pupils of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb made an excursion to Greenport in a spe- 
cial train, under the direction of Mr. Weeks, the Pres- 
ident of the Company. Several stops were made on 
the way for the purpose of receiving guests invited, 
former pupils of the Institution, and parents of some 
of the present pupils. After a pleasant stroll, and a 
bountiful lunch, with iced Croton water for the pupils, 
and a dinner for the directors and guests, the whole 
company returned home, without the slightest unfa- 
vorable occurrence to mar the unmingled enjoyments 
of the occasion. At the dinner table the President 
was assisted at the other end of the table by his bro- 
ther, Mr. Robert Weeks, which gave rise to a toast by 
Prof. Bartlett, that elicited unbounded applause. His 
toast was— 

“ Our excursion and the two gentlemen at the ends 
of the table. It takes two weeks to make a fortnight, 
but it is not often that we have the enjoyment of a 


whole fortnight so agreeably crowded into one day, as 
on this occasion.” 





Riot at Puitapetraia.—It is quite surprising, 
and disgraceful too, that for so many years the fire 
riots have been allowed to run on, without a single 
successful attempt to quell them. An aggravated 
affair took place on Sunday. The evening before the 
carriage of the Franklin Hose Co. was seized by the 
Moyamensing “ Millerites,” the “ Stingers,” and the 
“ Killers,” as they call themselves, and ran into the 
river. At noon on Sunday, the two parties met at a 
fire, and had a regular fight, using fire-arms which 
they had brought for that purpose; and one young 
man, named Alexander Gillies, of the Franklin Co. 
was shot through the heart, and many others were 
wounded, The coroner’s jury rendered a verdict, 

“ That Alexander Gillies came to his death by leading 
on a mob in a riot between Franklin and Moyamensing 
hose companies, by fire-arms, and according to the ev- 
idence was fired on by a man named Black, and a 
drayman whose name is unknown.” 

Sewinc Macuines.—The Tribune gives the fol- 
lowing description of a new sewing machine—New- 
ell’s Improvement of Maury & Johnson's Patent—now 
in operation in Platt-street, and used in making salt 
bags for the Onondaga Salt Works. 

“ On turning a crank with one hand the machine 
sews seams of any length and any desired curve. The 
stitches are perfectly even and tight, and may be taken 
of any length. The work to be sewed is fastened in- 
to a sliding frame, and guaged so that the needle shall 
strike the point of commencing the seam. The eye of 
the needle is near the point, and as it pierces the ma- 
terial, the thread is carried through and caught by a 
hook which holds it till the seeond stitch is made. It 
then drops the first,¢aking up the second and bring- 
ing it through it, so that each stitch is looped oe 
the one behind it, the whole forming an interlinked 
chain, About 15,000 bags are manufactured daily. 
eee will make from 800 to 1000 bags per 

ay. 

We have seen another improvement in the sewing 
machine, in which the “ sliding frame” is superseded 
by a revolving table or an endless band, on which the 
work is laid and guided by hand, while the machine is 
turned by the foot. Several other changes are made, 
simplifying the arrangement, and rendering the pro- 
cess easier. Itsews a little over half yard in a min- 
ute. 

Catirornta GOLD at THE Mint.—The quantity 
received at the mint in Philadelphia on Wednesday 
and Thursday last was 11,684 oz. Troy, valued at 
about $209,553. 





Atremprep Arson.—A black man named Jones 
was lately convicted of “ attempted arson,” for which, 
by some oversight in the statute, the punishment is 
death, and the court had no alternative but to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law, although attempted 
murder is never so punished. The man will undoubt- 
edly have his punishment commuted, for which peti- 
tions are in circulation. The Tribune, which is distin- 
guished for its clamor against the infliction of death 
for the most atrocious murder, declines to urge the 
pardon of Jones because, it alleges, the hanging of a 
man under such circumstances would hasten the abo- 
lition of capital punishment. The Courier and En- 
quirer remarks— 


“In other words, it refuses to save a man who does 
not deserve hanging, in order to save others who do 
We trust its aid in the case of Jones will not be need- 
ed, and that its efforts on behalf of those for whom its 
sympathies are more ardent, because they are more 
guilty, will have no more success than consists with 
justice and the public good.” 


Mexican Craims.—The Board of Commissioners 
of Mexican claims have extended the time for filing 
memorials, on cases provided for in the 5th article of 
the unratified Convention of Nov. 20th, 1843, to the 
first Monday in Nov. next. 


Gen. Gatyes—The Secretary of War has issued 
orders for the performance of the usual military honors 
to be paid to the memory of Maj. Gen, Edmond P. 
Gaines, deceased. 

Sr. Lovis, Jane 14—The deaths by Cholera on 
Saturday were 26, on Sunday 27, and on Monday 40, 
showing an increase. The interments for the past 
three days are 129, of which 103 were by Cholera. 


Bav Emicrants.—Several of the Pittsburg emi- 
grants, charged with wantonly and without  pnieee-§ 
tion murdering five of the Kansas Indians and wound- 
ing many others, have been arrested by the U. 8. dra- 
goons and taken to court for trial. The company are 
completely broken up. 


American Institute.—The Managers awarded 
at their last Fair 55 gold medals, 298 silver medals, 61 
silver cups, 450 diplomas, $120 50 in cash, premiums 
to apprentices, and 130 vols. of agricultural books. 
The Managers have appropriated $500, to be awarded 
at the Fair of 1849 (commencing Oct, 2d) to appren- 
tices and minors. 


The Cleveland Plaindealer says that Hon. Josnva 
R. Grppixes has been appointed a delegate to the 
great Peace Convention to be held in Paris in Sep- 
tember next. It is said that he will take his departure 
soon, | 


| 

Rev. J. W. Doveras, a uate of Yale College. 
and mig = | from New York as passenger in the 
steamer ifornia, has arrived and accepted an invi- 
tation from the people of the Pueblo de San Jose to 
take up his residence there as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel; and the sum of $2,500 has been promptly raised 
for his support the coming year. 


Genera, Newsrarer CotLection—M, Vatte- 
mare, the indefatigable promoter of the national inter- 


“ American Library” at Paris, and is desirous of plac- 
ing in it a full and complete sample of all the news- 
papers published in the United States. The editor of 
the Boston Bee, B. P. Poore, Esq., @ literary gentle- 
man of note, has engaged to assist him. The collec- 
tion, when made, will be placed in the City Hall of 
Paris, and ertitled— 


A COLLECTION OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 


Presented to the City of Paris 
BY THE JOURNALISTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
July 4th, 1849. 
M. Vattemare has therefore requested all editors 


change of literature and knowledge, is forming an 1 





or publishers of papers to send one copy of their paper 
pablished on or near the 4th of July, addressed to the 
Daily Bee, Boston. We mean to comply with this 


the same. Let the citizens of the French Republic 
see what are the results of general education, republi- 
can institutions, free schools, free press, and free re- 











request, and hope all our brethren of the press will do | form 








Married. : 
inst. Rev. A. B. Crocker. . Free- 
Brn - barony ee Ecten A. Cnick, all of Frank- 
fort, Me. , ‘ 
ille, May 10th, by Rev. Merrill Richardson, 
In Terryville, May - : = 


Gr, to Eu H. Lewis, 
iio John C. Lewis of Terryville. 
Died. i 

Barry Co., Mich., on the 1th of May, 
odnoaall poe and lamented, Rey. Jason Park, 
ia the seventieth year of his age. 

After preparing for the ministry principally ander the 
direction of Rey. Nathan Strong, D.D., of Hartford, 
Ct., he was ordained as pastor of the church in South- 
bridge, Mass., December 18th, 1816. In this relation he 
labored for sixteen years, when his health failed, and he 
was compelled to give up his pastoral charge, and with 
his motherless children remove to the West. He arrived 
in Barry in the fall of 1833, and soon after organized the 
Congregational Church in that place, the first in the 
county, and one of the oldest in the State. His health 
being improved by removal and change of climate, he 
ministered regularly and almost gratuitously to the 
ehurch in Barry, and occasionally to neighboring church - 
es until his death. In his last sickness he was detsined 
from his labors but one Sabbath, walked gently down w 
the grave and fell asieep in Jesus. His children, now 
doubly orphan, mourn the loss of an affectionate father, 
a wise and pious counselor and guide ; the ehureh, which 
he gathered and which enjoyed his faithful services for 
about sixteen years, fec!s that a worthy and holy under- 
shepherd has been removed ; and the community, in the 
midst of whom be so long resided, that they have been 
deprived of a valuable citizen, a truly benevolent, up- 
right, and conscientious Christiaa, anda sound divine 

As a faithful witness to the truth, a warm and libera! 
friend of Missions and of every good work, we mourn the 
loss of his prayers and coiperation. But we trust the 
Lord will bestow a double portion of his Spirit upon 
those who remain, so that instead of the fathers shall be 
the children and younger brethren in the ministry and 
churches, who shall more than fill up the vacancy that 
is oecasioned by their removal. 

The following Preamble and Resolution were passed 
by the General Congregational Association of Michigan, 
at their late meeting in Dexter: 

Whereas it bath pleased the Almighty to remove by 
death the Rev. Jason Park, a member of this body, and 
for a long period a watchman upon the walls of Zion, and 
the first miuister connected with us who has been thus 
removed since its organization ; 

Resolved, That the Association tender the friends of 
the deceased their sympathies in their bereavement, and 
bear this testimonial to their esteem for their departed 
brother, while they doubt not that their loss is his gain 
—[Commonicaren.} 





In this city, on Sabbah evening, the 17th inst., Mr 
Susay P. hinessury, wite of O. R. Kingsbury. 

At New Haven, on W ednesday, Jane 13, Rev. Aaron 
Dwrton, formerly Pastor of the First Church in Guiiford, 
aged 69. [A sketch of his life and character will appear 
in The Ind: pendent next week.} 

At Southbridge, Maszs., June 6, Cyrus P. D. Gro 
vevon, only son son of Rey. C. P. Grosvenor, of Utica, 
aged 25. 

He was born in Georgetown, 8. C. 






lis disense was 
consumption, originating in variolorid, with which he 
was attacked a year ago at Utica. He made profession 
of religion, and was baptized by his father in Worcester 
Mass., in the Spring of 1842. He was a young man o 
strict integrity, of amiable disposition, and more than 
ordinary natural and acquired ability. 


At Cineinnati, 12th inst., Mrs. Satur A. Mics, wile 
of Rev. Thornton A. Mills, in the 324 year of her ag 

In Coneord, N. H., on the 9th inst., Rev. Syives 
Dana. 


He was born at Ashford, Conn., on the 4th of July 
1769, and passed the earlZer days of his childhood cl: 
at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. in 1778, the British ana 
Indians, under Butler and Brandt, attacked that and 
other places in the Wyoming valley, and ruthlessly 
sacred a large number of the inhabitants, among whom 
was the father and brother-in-law of the subject of thi 
notice. He, however, in eompany with other sarvivor 
of that terrible event, tied on foot through the wildernes 
and after much suffering safely reached Conneetieut. |n 
1786, with two brothers, be returned to Wilkesharre, « 
commenced the caltivation of his father’s land 
1798, he entered Yale College, and gradvated tn 170° 
He studied Theology with D ; 
1801, was ordained as a Congregati : 
ford, where he remained 34 years. During the lait 
years of his life be has resided in this town. Early i 
the past winter his health began to fail, and after mout 
of suffering, he quietly and without a struggle expired 
His mind during this peviod was clear avd vigorous, and 
his hopes of a biessed immortality untaltering. The last 
expression uttered by hina was “There is rest in Heaven.” 

At North Bergen, N. J., 12th instant, Garner Ackrs 
MAN, in the G0th year of his age; and on the 13th inst 
his wife, Mania, in the Glst year of her age ; also on the 
12th inst., Joy, son of Joseph Aldridge, and grandson 
of the above, aged 18 months—three deaths in one family 
and house within 48 hours, 

At Boston, Thursday morntag, Henny B. Srone, Moq., 
President of the Suffolk Bank of that city, aged @ year 

On Sunday morning, June 3d, at Kush, Susquehanna 





County, Pa., Rev. Joun Perres, late Pastor of the Bap 
tist Church at Harlem. 
At Wheeling, Va., June 7th, Gen. Rorerr McCoy 


formerly of Carlisle, Pa. 


Deatu or Ex-Presipent Potk.—A telegraphic 
dispatch from Nashville reached us on Monday nivht 
announcing the death of Ex-President Polk. Liu su 
the words following : 

“ NASHVILLE, June 16, 1849 

* Ex-President James K. Polk is no more. He died 
last night of chronic diarrhea.” 

It was previously known that Mr. Polk was sufler 
ing from a severe attack of disease, but we were not 
prepared for the sad intelligence which has now reach 
ed us. 

James Knox Pork, the eleventh President of the 
United States, was born on the 2d of November, 1795 
Consequently, he died at the age of fifty-four years 
seven months and thirteen days. No other President 
or Ex-President of the United States has died so young 

Of all the twelve Presidents of the United State 
only three survive, including the present incumbent 
Of the nine who have deceased, none, except Mr 
Polk, were under about 68 years of age. The oldest 
was John Adams, who was nearly 91, In 1806, when 
Ex-President Polk was eleven years old, the family 
removed to Tennessec. In 1815 he entered the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he distinguished him- 
self by punctuality, good scholarship, and other desir 
able qualities. At each semi-annual examination he 
bore away the first honor, and finally graduated with 
the highest distinction of his class. In 1819 he re 
turned to Tennessee and commenced the study of 
law in the office of the late Hon. Felix Grundy, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1820, After two or three 
years exclusive application to his profession, he was 
elected to a seat in the State Legislature, and in 182% 
to the Congress of the United States. He soon made 
his influence felt in that body, and continued a mem 
ber of it for a great nutnber of years. In 1835 he was 
elected Speaker of the Honse, and again in 1837. In 
1839 Mr. Polk declined a reélection to Congress, and 
was thereupon elected Governor of Tennessee, which 
office he held for two years. From the expiration of 
this period he remained in private life (although twice 
an unsuccessful candidate for Governor) until May, 
1844, when most unexpectedly to himself and to the 
nation, he was nominated by the Democratic Conven 
tion at Baltimore, for the Presidency of the United 
States. To this high office he was elected in the fall 
of the same year.—Journal of Commerce, 
| panties neeee TTT Pees. 

(tc UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK.—The ANNUAL MEETING of the EUCLE! 
AN SOCIETY wil! be held in theif Hall, on Fr iday, the 
22d inst., at So’elock, P.M. 

Graduate, honorary, and other members are re speci 
fully invited to attend, 

Ek. D. MURPHY, ? 
A. J. KINSLEY, Committ 
W. A. STIRLING, § 

Everens Harr. Jane 12, 1849 n29—1; 








kp REV. KR. &. STORRS, Jun., of Brooklyn, wil 
preach in the Houston-street Presbyterian Chureli (it 
%. Storrs Dickinson's), next Sabbath evening, at hal 
past seven o'clock, 

A colleetion will be taken in behalf of the “ Lodi 
Assistance Society.” 


Teacher Wanted, 
HE TRUSTEES of a Select School for boys, ina 
western city, are desirous of engaging a ‘Jcacher 


He should possess active piety , # liberal education, and 
be competent to the highest’ academic instraction. A 
man of some experience would be preferred 
Thesalary is 3500 per annum. ‘The year te commence 
on the first of September next. ‘Io one who expects to 
make teaching his profession this is & fay orable opevit 
Application to be made personally o by letter (post 
pai to Rev. J. Addison Cary, institution for the Dent 
and Dumb, New York. a" 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
PORTRAIT of the Hon. and Rev, B. W. Noet 
and Rey. T. Binney (Congregationalist), of London, 
just received and for ra by the subseriber, end also at 


» Bookstores of R. Carter & Brothersand M. W. Dodd 
Price, 80 cents. *. HUESTON, 
28.2;* 139 Nassa-strect 
The Rockland Cemetery, 

Office, No. & Leroy-Pluace. 
ROPRIETORS of LOTS and persons wishing to 
purchaso Lots inthis Cemetery are referred to Doctor 

Jenkins, one of the Trustees, or to Mr. Johu Oakley, 
Agent, at Dr, Jenkins’s Office, No. 5 Leroy-Place. 
The retired and secure location of the groands, the 
beauty of the scenery, the facilities and cheap» ess of ac- 
ceas at all seasons, and the very moderate price of lots— 
viz., $2 tor 400 "1 feet, and in proportion for sinall- 
er lots—added to the immunities and permanent benefits 
an incorporation under the laws of this State, justly 
entitle this Cemetery to confidence and favor ; 
G&G All persons are cautioned not to purchase plats or 
pay any moneys therefor exeept at the office of the Cor 
poration, No. 5 Leroy-place, or to agents having author- 
ity in writing dated subwquent to the Ist day of April, 


By authority of the Duard of Trastees, 

: E. Lorn, Superintendent 
N.B. Mr. Oakley will visit the Genpshery weekly on 
Weduesdays, with purchasers and others, for the purpose 
of seeing the grounds aud seleeting plats. 23-11" 


Organ Manufactory, 548 Pearl-street, near 


Broadway, New York. 

To Mr. Geo. Jardine, Organ Builder, New \ orb 

sree Sin—It = me much pleasure to assure 
etn genera expressi of appre bation ©! 

the new Organ which you Inne inet orecte rhe Ham 

pastor Congregational Church, of whiea ! sm 





The opinion of compet dives has been expressed, 
and all agree in aw: ye ny eee great powe 
and uncommon distinetness and sweetne* of tone. . 
Tne more immediately concerned in the fi 
arrangements have declared themselves mucb 
pleased with the liberality of your term, th» fidelity 
with which you have fulilled the contract, and the uni 
courteousne ro deportment. 
They stand rood a parc. ont you to all persons, > 
siring to ieher Parlor or Chureh Orgaps. 
tiie Yours truly, Ww. Parros 
fully solicits orders for Urgs”"- 
wun (9 lr faithfully execnted. 28-euw-ly 
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SAFELY, THROUGH ANOTHER WEEK. 


Words by NEWTON. 


Music by J. L. ENSIGN. 

















1. Safe - ly, 
2. May 











thro’ an - © - ther week 
the Gos-pel’s joy - ful sound 











God has brought us 


on our way; 
Conquer sin - ners— com-fort saints ; 
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Let us now a_ bless - ing 
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Make the fruits of grace a - bound, Bring re - lief 


seh rp 


seek, Wait-ing in his courts to - day; 
for all .com-plaints : 
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Day of all the week the best, Em-blem of e - ter -nul rest. 

Thus let all our Sab- baths prove, Till we join the church a - bove. 
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CHOLERA ; ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND TREATMENT 
CONSIDERED AND EXPLAINED. By J. P. Batch- 
elder, M. D., of New York City. New York: De- 
witt & Davenport, Tribune Buildings. 1849. 
Price 12) cents. 

This is not a catch-penny pamphlet got up by 

a vender of pills or other nostrums for the cure 

of Cholera. It is the production of an experi- 

enced physician who has been wedded for forty 
years to the science of medicine, but who still re- 

.gards it with the ardor of a first love. Few of 

the medical profession are such profound and 

original thinkers upon all that pertains to their 
calling as is this author. Dr. Batchelder’s theory 


of Cholera, and indeed of disease in general, is | 


that it results from the deranged action of the ca- 
pillaries of certain organs. 


“*The noiseless and printless feet of time’ 
move not less stilly and imperceptibly in their 
rounds, than do the various organs in the body, 
in the healthy performance of their respective 
functions; therefore, in health, every function is 

erformed in such a manner that the individual 
as no knowledge of it, or of the organ which 
performs it. 

“When the capillaries of an organ, and the 
fluids they contain, are normal, the sole cause 
which prompts the former to action is the mere 
simple mechanical distension occasioned by the 
latter; but if that state either of the fluids or the 
capillary vessels is disturbed, derangement of 
function ensues.” 

According to this theory the predisposing 
causes of Cholera all terminate in one common 
effect—a general contraction of the capillaries, 
and particularly those which circulate the serous 
and colorless constituents of the blood, and this 
contraction of the capillaries is the proximate 
cause of the disease, with which the specific cause 
of Cholera, as yet unknown, combines. This 
contractile state of the capillaries is occasioned 
by privation, starvation, bad food, bad air, bad 
lodging and clothing, strong affections of the mind, 
intemperance, fatigue, exposure to cold, night air, 
&c. Under the latter specification, the Doctor re- 
marks :— 

“During the prevalence of Cholera persons 
should be particularly careful to avoid exposure 
to cold, which exerts a powerful agency in pro- 
ducing that contraction, and to keep themselves 
warmly clad, rather more so than usual, or than 
may seem absolutely necessary, the propriety of 
which will be obvious from the certain tendency 
of warmth to keep the cutaneous capillaries re- 
laxed and distended. During the night care and 
caution should be taken to prevent exposure to 
cold or damp ; ‘ by night or noon’ they should be 
most scrupulously guarded against.” 


The treatment corresponds with this theory of 
In the incipient stages Dr. B. has 
found opium and acetate of lead uniformly favor- 
In later stages, he seems disposed to leave 
the patient in the hands of nature, or rather of 


the disease. 
able. 


Providence. 


“When the symptoms peculiar to Cholera have 
become manifest, we are much inclined to think 
that the treatment under which the patient is most 
likely to recover, will be to disturb him as little 
as possible—to administer such things = 

Mn, 


seem to be most agreeable and comforting to 
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| so many centuries has hung around it, the cha- 

racter of its races, and the immense unutterable 

wrongs they have so long endured—all tend to 
| attract toward Africa the most earnest affections 
{and efforts of the Church; and grand shall be 
, the endeavors to realize the prophecy that Ethio- 
| pia—so long represented on all the monuments 
| of Egyptian art as a suppliant in chains, extend- 
| ing her arms for human pardon and aid—shall 
| henceforth stretch out her hands unto Gop 
only! In this view all authentic works bearing 
upon the present state and progressive civiliza- 
tion of the Continent, assume at present an un- 
wonted interest. 


Tut Norsery Boox ror Youne Mortners. By 
| Mrs. L. C. Tathill. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
155 Broadway. 1849. 

In this little volume, under the form of a fa- 
| miliar correspondence between a young mother 
and her experience ! aunt, are conveyed many ex- 
cellent hints for the physical, intellectual, and 
moral education of children. Some of the sug- 
gestions on religious training are well worthy the 
regard of all Christian mothers. Take the fol- 
lowing on prayer: 

Little John, who is only two years old, has 
| been on a visit to his aunt, and from her has re- 
ceived, with very agreeable associations, the first 
idea of God. During hisabsence a daughter has 
been added to the family at home, and Johnny is 
now to return to his mother, to whom the good 
aunt writes as follows : 





“When John returns home I wish you to give 
him the first idea of prayer. 

“If possible, let that prayer bea thanksgiving. 
He has not yet been told that he has a little sister. 
When you sow him the baby, and tell him that 
God has given him this sweet little sister, you 
can ask him to thank God for the gift. 

“Hold the little hands in prayer, teach the 
weak knees their kneeling’ As occasions daily 
arise, direct his thoughts to the Giver of all good, 
until the habit of prayer is fixed in his mind. 

“ For some time it may be proper to assign no 
particular hour for his infant devotions; the ‘na- 
tural hour will soon fix itself, when he gives the 
good-night kiss, and, leaving your protection, 
puts himself under that of his Father in Heaven. 
“Do not tell him, ‘Come and say your prayers 
to me ;? but, ‘ Pray to God; He hears you.’ 

“No matter how simple the language is, if it 
come from the heart and is his own. ; 

“ When he is older teach him that Jittle prayer 
which in times of danger and distress has been 
the medium of utterance for old and young—for 
the man of powerful intellect* and the waning 
old man on the brink of the grave : 

“ * Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before 1 wake 
{ pray the Lord my soul to take. 


“ At present, however, and for some time long- 
er, it is to be hoped that he will know nothing of 
death. 

“When the necessity comes for this know- 
ledge—for come, alas! it must—do not surround 
it with the darkest gloom. Speak of it calmly— 
if possible, cheerfully—as the passage to a 
brighter world, the dropping of the corruptible 
garments of mortality to put on the ‘ white robe’ 
of a glorious immortality. : 

“If you have faithfully presented God the 
Father to the child, the time will come when 
your own system of rewards and punishments 


many cases would have been ‘to stand still and 


Pleasing impressions induce relaxation of the 
capillaries. To make such appliances as are cal- 
culated to have the same effect, viz. gentle fric- 
tion under the bed clothes— moist applications, 
the tendency of which is to lower the temperature 
of the body by evaporation, should be withheld— 
to preserve the confidence of the patient, and es- 
pecially his hope, which being a pleasing passion, 
also tends to produce relaxation, it may be well 
to keep up the appearance of doing something, 
without in any degree interfering with his com- 
fort. Enemas should not be administered. He 
should not be annoyed in any way. In some 
cases, I think I saw some benefit derived from ad- 
ministering six or ten grains of the acetate of 
lead dissolved in a table-spoonful of water, with 
ten or twenty drops of laudanum, immediately 
after each vomiting. 

“From what he witnessed during the visitation 
of the Cholera in 1832, the writer is convinced 
that vastly too much was done by doctors and 
nurses, ey seemed to think that this gigantic 
disease, this ‘monster malady,’ could be cured on- 
ly by main strength, and therefore gave nature no 
chance; whereas the most judicious course in 


let the patient get well’ if he could. When we 
do not know what to do, wisdom dictates that we 
do nothing. We do not mean to insinuate that 
atients would have recovered if they had been 
ess severely doctored; but we do say that many 
were doctored too much.” 

We introduce these opinions, not to guide the 
home practice of individuals, but for the consid- 
eration of those for whom they may have a pro- 
fessional interest. 


Missionary Lanors ann Scexrs In SovTHEeRN 
Arnica. By Robert Moffat. twenty-three years 
an agent of the London Missionary Society on 
that Continent. Eleventh edition. “New York : 
Robert Carter & Brothers, Broadway. 


As this book has reached already its eleventh 
edition—perhaps indeed ere this its twelfth or 
fifteenth, for it has been lying perdu on onr Ta- 





teresting personal narrative, much really valuable 
information, and many general suggestions con- 
cerning the missionary work and field of perma- 
nent importance. It will well repay one for 
purchase and perusal. It has especial interest at 
the present time, when the missions of our own 
honored and beloved Board in Southern Africa 
are assuming so much importance, and attracting 
to themselves so extensively the attention and 
the interest of American Christians. 

It seems to us certain that this interest in Afri- 
can missions is steadily to increase ; and that in 
a few years that vast and hitherto almost un- 
known Continent is to be the centre of Christian 

‘sympathy, the subject of Christian prayers, and 
the scene of beneficent Christian enterprise, to 
an extent which its most enthusiastic friends 
have hardly anticipated. Its vast extent, its 
commanding position, the very mystery that for 


when his devoti 
stances around him, could not be performed in a more 
suitable manner, this little prayer had been to him a 
source of great consolation. 


will lead him to inquire, Does not God punish the 
guilty ? 


“With the knowledge of sin and its penalty, a 


Divine Savior and His atonement must be reveal- 
ed to 
announcement of these momentous truths. 


his mind. Be cautious about the gradual 


“Do not tear open the dewy rosebud, so that 


it shall witker and shrivel in the noonday sun. 
Such things have been. 


“Let religious truth be introduced naturally 


and pleasantly, like other truths—as it is called 
for by occasion. A bright inquisitive child wil! 
show the same or even more intense curiosity on 
these as on other topics, and there will be no 
more need of forcing instruction. 
is ‘a willing mind’ on the part of the mother re- 
ligious teaching will be ‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept; but, in accordance with divine 
wisdom, it will be ‘ here a litt/e and there a /ittle. 


Where there 


“Do not make religion ‘an engine of disci- 


pline” As you at present give law to the child, 
he must expect the penalty of broken law to come 
from you. n 
more clearly his relation to God, then he wil! 
feel his accountability, and a rightly informed 
conscience will do its duty faithfully. 


When he is older and can understand 


“fn all your instructions let Faith and Love, as 


twin sisters, go hand in band. 


“ The Bible—the Bible—let that be the peren- 


nial fountain from which you continually draw 
the healing waters of Truth and Salvation.}” 


* The late John Quincy Adams mentioned that, 
,in ¢ e of adverse circum- 





+ “ Speak all that the Scripture speaks, and as the 


Scripture speaks it, and leave all nice distinctions 
alone.”—Rev. C. Si 


Simeon, 





Tae Lire axp Writines or Mrs. Harriet New- 
ELL. Revised by the Committee of Publication 


of the American Sunday-school Union. 


This is a new edition of the Memoir of one 
whose name will ever be fragrant to those who 
ble these many wecks—it can hardly be ventur- | love the Missionary cause. It is a name which 
ous for us to say of it, what so many have | should be especially dear to the Christian women 
found for themselves, that it contains much in- | of America, and should be early enshrined in the 
affections of the young. The portrait in this 
edition is a very decided improvement upon that 


with which we have hitherto been familiar. 





RUDIMENTS oF Ag 
er Classes inA 
Denison Olmsted, | 





1 y 
This treatise, though in min 


signed for young childr 


justly observes, “Astronomy j 


the science. 





TRONOMY, designed for the young- 
cademies, and for Common-schools. 
pliers —sed of Natural Phi- 
: Collins & Bro — . od College. New 


iature, is not de- 
en; for, as the author 


We are glad to see the eminent Professor 
of the physical sciences in one of the first colleges 


| in the country turning his attention to the prepa- 


ration of text-books of those sciences for the use 
of Common-schools, thus diffusing knowledge 
among “the people.” This little volume is 
written in an easy, lucid style, and is illustrated 
by several diagrams. — 


Ka ooxau, or Journeyings to the Djébel Kumri: an 
Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. Edited 4 
W. S. , MD. New York: George P. 


Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1849. 

This Romance is pronounced by one who has 
read it, and who has certainly had every oppor- 
tunity to compare it with other works in the de- 
partment of modern Fiction, the most brilliant 
and powerful novel for many years issued from 
the American Press. He describes it as opening 
an entirely new field for graphic description and 
romantic adventure—the slave coast, and the vast 
central regions of the African Continent. He 
speaks of it as written with ease and power, 
with great completeness of finish, and frequent 
felicity and magnificence of style; and adds, 
that with the single exception of a description 
of a so-called “ Revival,” which occurs in one of 
the earlier chapters, and in which such protract- 
ed religious meetings as were common a few 
years since in Central and Northern New York 
are grossly caricatured—it has nothing to offend 
an educated moral taste. 

We give the substance of our friend’s impres- 
sions, and make over to him the beautiful volume 
in fee-simple. 


Revicion Teacuine BY Examp xe; or, Scenes from 
Sacred History. By Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. 
Second Edition. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1849. 

In this work Dr. Dickinson has selected a 
number of the striking narratives recorded in the 
Scriptures, and has made them one by one the 
occasion and the basis of religious inculcations. 
His aim has been so to present the truth as to 
commend it to men who might be directly repelled 
from a volume of Sermons, or from a collection 
of professed essays on the themes of Religion ; 
yet to present it fully and clearly, without com- 
promise and without concealment. His design 
is certainly a most excellent one; and he has 
executed it, we should think froma rapid exami- 
nation of the book, with skill and success. His 
discriminations seem just; his statements clear; 
his appeals and applications of truth, direct and 
forcible. Perhaps still less of the theological 
manner, With a fuller and more dramatic recital 
of the facts assumed as the basis of remark, 
would have made the book more successful—by 
attracting to it a wider circle of those for whom 
it is primarily intended. 


Tue Genius or Irary; being Sketches of Italian 
Life, Literature, and Religion. By Rev. Robert 
Turnbull, author of the “ Genius of Scotland,” 
&e. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broad- 
way. 1849. 

This very pleasant book hits well the happy 

mean between the denseness and heavinessof the 

systematic History, and the trivial and for-a-day 
character of the Tourist’s Journal. It embraces 
glances at the past career of the Italian States, 
as well as at their present state and resources. 
It brings to view many of the great ones who by 
their Paintings, or Poetry, or architectural tro- 
phies, have made Italy, throughout her whole 
extent, the Mecca of the artist; and it imparts 
much really valuable knowledge concerning the 
glorious Peninsula. Yet it is written with the 
freshness and vivacity natural only to one who 
had recently been over the scenes described, and 
whose mind had taken its impulses from person- 
al contact with .their localities and literature. 

Something of the softness and balminess of the 

climate, as well as of the artistic spirit of the 

people, and their love for the Beautiful, have 
passed into the pages of the genial Author. 

The book is one of the pleasantest we have 

met this season ; and we cordially commend it to 

our friends and readers. 


Tue Encuisn Srettine Boox; designed to teach 
Orthography and Orthoépy; with a critical Ana- 
lysis of the Language, and a classification of its 
eler sents; on a new plan; with appropriate Les- 
sou.» tur the instruction an.i improvement of the 
young. By the American Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. New York: Leavitt, 
Trow & Co., 191 Broadway. 

Having attentively perused the pages of 
“nouns,” “verbs,” “miscellaneous nouns,” &c., 
here propounded as stimuli to the enterprise of 
juvenile orthographists, without detecting any 
heresy in them, theological, orthographical or 
other, we venture to affirm that any child who 
shall have mastered all their specimens from ab 
up to phthisical, will have had his morals in no 
legree injured, and will have learned something 
of the mysteries of “ Spelling.” 





Davip CoprrerRFIELD THE YOUNGER. 

This isa new work by Dickens now issuing in 
numbers from the press of John Wiley. What it 
is to be we cannot yet decide, as only the first 
number has fallen under our eye, and that con- 
tains less wit and more wulgarity than are found 
in many of Dickens’ works. However, Dickens 
writes so much that is true to nature, so much 
that is amusing, so much that is pathetic, that it 
is pretty safe to pronounce beforehand that this 
new work will be admired by those who have 
leisure and taste for such reading. Mr. Wiley’s 
edition is “illustrated,” and is “authorized” as 
far as it can be without an international copy- 
right. 


Tue Porvtar Cycropepia oF .Mopern Do- 
mestic Meptetne, by Keith Imray, M.D., which 
has been published in 12 weekly parts, is now 
completed, and forms one large and handsome 
octavo volume of 850 pages, which may be had 
in muslin gilt for $3.50, and in sheep extra for 
$4.00. In addition to the Cyclopedia of Medi- 
cine, this edition contains popular treatises on 
anatomy, physiology, surgery, dietetics, and the 
management of the sick, and also comprehensive 
rules for mothers, all which have been prepared 
by experienced physicians of this city. The 
work is eminently a household book, scientific 
yet popular, conveying a vast amount of valua- 
ble instrnction in simple terms—a safeguard 


man, & Co., 116 Nassau-street, New York. 


For the Independent. 


uuder daily trials. 
We wonld greet thee, we would cheer thee, 
With a kind and soothing voice ; 
For thou hast no sister near thee, 
To grieve with thee, or to rejoice. 


Although thou mayst be vexed and tried, 
Heed the lessons that are taught ; 

There is no wisdom to be prized, 
Like what is sorrow-bought. 

Don’t despond, we all need humbling, 
Life is yet a weary day ; 

Many thorns and stones of stumbling, 
Still must meet us on the way. 

Learn to curb thy restless spirit, 
Follow Him who was divine; 

Thou hast talent—force of purpose, 


Let more gentleness be thine. Ernest. 


—9 Ossian 


AGRICULTURAL MINTS, 


tal trellises, only 10 or 12 inches from the ground 


intense cold. 


the plowing matches and other experiments tha 





who have little time to devote to the details of | dollars 


per annum. The introduction cites etek ence Sheew seh US tepylege St some 
Plow-share has increased production in some dis- himself with zeal and energy to the task of re- 


J 


against quackery, strengthening the influence of 
the family physician. Published by Gates, Sted- 


Lines tea Young Friend who grew impatient 


Fruit Trees tn Severe Crimatres.—A gentle- 
man in St. Petersburg succeeded in raising fruit 
in the open air, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
and plums, by training the branches on horizon- 


The trees would then be covered by the first 
snow, and thus preserved against the subsequent 


Suare or THE Prow.—It has been proved by 
differences in the shape of the plow will make a 


saving of 30 to 50 per cent. in the power required 
to work the instrument. Why not institute some 








tricts 50 per cent. In some parts of Great Britain 
the use of the sub-soil plow has been equally 
productive. ’ 

Srarcn rrom Horse-Cuestnuts.—A chemist 
named Belloc, in France, has obtained a pure, 
white and tasteless starch from horse-chestnuts, 
by the simple process of crushing, washing with 
cold water and decantation. 


SELECTIONS. 


A Congregational Church. 
“ A band of faithful men, 
Met for God’s worship in some humble room, 
Or screened from foes by midnight’s star-lit gloom, 
On hill-side or Jone glen, 
To hear the counsels of His Holy word, 
Pledged to each other and their common Lord :— 
“ These, few as they may be, 
Compose a Church, such as, in pristine age, 
Defied the tyrant’s steel, the bigot’s rage ; 
For, where but two or three, 
Whate’er the place, in Faith’s communion meet, 
There, with Christ present, is a Church complete.” 


WORK FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
{From the 25th An. Report of the Am. S. S. Union.] 


We nee! scarcely premise that the agencies 
which are chiefly concerned in molding individ- 
ual character, and, of course, in determining the 
form and fortune of the vast structure which we 
call society, are chiefly operative in childhood. 
The sagacious reformer of society, who would do 
his work thoroughly, must go where children 
are, and analyze the atmosphere they breathe, the 
food they eat, the water t ey drink, and all the 
physical and moral elements in the midst of which 
they live and move and have their being. There 
are many men and women—more this year than 
there were last—who are doing this. “They are 
making their way up into the high and sickly 
garrets, and down into the dark and loathsome 
cellars, where they handle poverty and its gaunt 
companions as things of life. And what do they 
tell us of the sights they see there, and of the in- 
fluences under which “ the sunny years of prat- 
tling childhood,” as we call them, are passed in 
the homes of the abject poor? “ Alas,” as one 
says, “the children of the very poor never prat- 
tle. Itis none of the least frightful features in 
that condition that there is no childishness in its 
dwellings. ‘Poor people,’ said a sensible old 
nurse, ‘ do not bring up their children ; they drag 
them up.’ The little careless darling’ of the 
wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transformed 
betimes into a premature reflecting person. No 
one has time to dandle it, no oné thinks it worth 
while to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and 
down, to humor it. There is none to kiss away 
its tears. If it cry, it can only be beaten. It 
never had a toy, nor knew what a coral meant. 
It grew up without the lullaby of nurses, it was 
a stranger to the patient fondle, the hushing ca- 
ress, the attracting novelty, the costlier plaything, 
or the cheaper off-hand contrivance to divert the 
child, the prattled nonsense (best sense to it), the 
wise impertinences, the apt story interposed, that 
puts a stop to present sufferings, and awakens the 
passions of young wonder. It was never sung 
to; no one ever told ita tale of the nursery. __ 
“Tt had no young dreams. -It broke at once 
into the iron realities of life. A child exists not 
for the very poor as an object of dalliance; it is 
only another mouth to beefed, a pair of little 
hands to be betimes inured to labor. It is the 
rival, till it can be the codperator, for food with 
the parent. It is never his mirth, his diversion, 
his solace : it never makes him young again, with 
recalling his young times. The children of the 
very = have no young times. It makes the 
very heart bleed to overhear the casual street-talk 
between a poor woman and her little girl—a 
woman of the better sort of poor. It is not of 
toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays. Itis 
of mangling, and clear-starching, of the price of 
coal, or of potatoes. The questions of the child, 
that should be the very outpourings of curiosity 
in idleness, are marked with forecast and melan- 
choly providence. It has come to be a woman 
before it wasa child. It has learned to go to 
market ; it haggles, it envies, it murmurs; it is 
knowing, acute, sharpened—it never prattles.” 
We may hope that comparatively few children 
can Le found among us to whom such a picture 
is a stern reality. But the outline is true to na- 
ture, and forces upon us the inquiry, What will 
be the men and women, if such is their childhood ? 
And does it not suggest, too, the great idea, that 
any process which is employed to avert or cor- 
rect social evils, that does not expend its force 
mainly on childhood, must be very partial and 
temporary in its effects? Wedo not disparage 
other means of relieving distress an! alleyiating 
the miseries of the poor and suffering ; but who 
can go with a light step and a buoyant hope to 
the father and mother of such a group as has just 
been described, and drill them in lessons of do- 
mestic economy and the rules of providence and 
thrift? Who expects to reach their hearts, 
through the thick corrosion which coats their 
sympathies, or to call the better instincts of their 
nature from the grave in which they have been 
so long buried, by representing to them the obli- 
gations of religion and the dictates of parental 
love, or by urging the claims of society upon them 
for the right training of their offspring! No—the 
effort is all but absolutely hopeless. There is no 
wholesome influence that can mingle with such 
elements. These children must be withdrawn, 
They must be washed and tidily dressed by some 
kind Christian visiter’s interposition. They must 
be led out of that scene of degradation and squal- 
or, and their names must be enrolled upon the 
Sunday-school register, and then their hands must 
be employed to bear home little lights from the 
Sunday-school into the dwelling, and open up in 
the worst and lowest group, for themselves and 
their parents, brighter visions and better hopes. 
And to this joyful mission of love, Sunday-schoo] 
teachers are graciously called. They gently re- 
move what is crushing the tender sympathies of 
infant souls, and Jet in upon the susceptible na- 
ture of childhood a beam of sunlight, and a breath 
of vital air. There is no poetry in this. Many 
hundreds, in our chief cities, have been plucked 
by this meek and merciful agency from the blight 
of despair, and but for the slowness of our faith 
and the weakness of our hands these hundreds 
might have been thousands, and these thousands 
myriads. 





Christianity in Earnest. 
A correspondent of Zion's Herald, writing from 
London, enumerates a variety of literary curiosi- 
ties found at his boarding-house. 


Among them is a letter from Rev. Valentine 
Ward, a Wesleyan preacher, and for some time 
superintendent of one of their foreign missions, 
which exhibits Dr. Chalmers’ views and feelings 
towards the Methodists. “I had lately,” he says, 
“an interview with Dr, Chalmers. I had scarcely 
taken my seat when he said, ‘ Mr. Ward, I ad- 
mire the business-like manner in which the 
Methodists go to work in making Christians, 
causing the distinguishing truths of Christianity 
to flash at once upon the mind and conscience of 
the sinner. That is the preaching which comes 
home to the bosom and every-day business of 
men. When visiting my people I can tell, a 
priori, if I am in the house of a Methodist. 
There is a humanized aspect, a degree of decency, 
intelligence, of knowledge of the Gospel, of ten- 
derness and desire for prayer, which distinguish- 
es them from the common.’ He rejoiced at our 
prosperity.” 


War and the Gospel. 


The Christian nations of Europe and America 
expend every year in preparations for war 
£200,000,000. This amount, when compared 
with “the most comprehensive form of Christian 
charity, stands thus: For preparations for war, 
per day, £548,000 ; for preaching the Gospel of 
peace to the heathen, £1,640; or, to make the 
comparison more distinct, one pound sterling for 
preparations for war between Christian nations 
against one halfpenny for evangelizing the Pagan 
world and bringing myriads of benighted idola- 
ters to bow to the scepter of the Prince of Peace! 
Or, millions for Mars and mites for the Messiah ! 


Natural vs, Aequired Habits. 


Cecco maintained that nature was more potent 
than art, while Dante asserted to the contrary. 
To prove this principle the great Italian bard re- 
ferred to his cat, which, by repeated practice, he 
had taught to hold a candle in its paw while he 
supped or read. Cecco desired to witness the 
experiment, and came not unprepared forthe pur- 

se. When Dante's cat was performing its = 
cowl lifted up the lid of a pot which he had 
filled with mice. The creature of art instantly 
showed the weakness of a talent merely acquired, 
and, dropping the candle, flew on the mice with 
all its instinctive i Dante was himself 
disconcerted, and it was adjudged that the advo- 
,| cate for the occult principle of native faculties 
had gained his cause. 


The Value of Life. 


: 18 no subject for It is recorded of the late Emperor Alexander | ish officers, who are in the habit of affixing a sliding- 
— — siting but the most vayectial conclusive experiments to show to all the world | that on one ‘eatin, while engaged in hunting, | 8c#le of valuation to suit themselves, tenies ot 
and east valuable truths of the science can be| What is the best form of a perfect plow ? he left his companions and suddenly came to the | YC oF oaths of importers, app the 
comprehended until the mind has * ‘ in of he found ho | double the value upon them by the missionary, 

‘ p Sequired a cer-| Prorrrs op Iuprovep AcricutturE.—Any im-| Margin of a lake. Here he found aman who| ,14 demanded the ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. on 
tain degree of maturity, and the powers of reflec. | provement that will add cent. to the | bad just been out of the water, and who | their valuation. In this dilemma the missi 
tion are somewhat developed.” aminaaes will one oP will aad | *2* apparently drowned. But, having read the | gvailed himself of a regulation of the Turkish law, 
* The book is intended to be a manual for those rn A Sac of pa iia instructions published by the Royal Humane So- | which its duties to be paid in kind, and paid them 


ciety for the recovery of persons in that 


state, he | in 


covery. Fora longtime all his efforts were vain. 
At length, however, the man gave signs of life; 
and w n at last he was heard to give a deep 
sigh the ae te while the ion ran 
down his fore . fell backward and, in a state 
of great excitement, exclaimed—“ Good God, the 
man lives!” It was worthy of an Emperor to 
attach so much importance to human life. But 
if a life which must soon be given up was 
worthy of so much effort, what joy ought it to 
produce when, through any humble labors of 
ours, man is brought to the possession of spirit- 
val and indestructible and immortal life !—Rev. 
Algernon Wells. 


The Sin of Doing Nothing. 
In an old religious magazine there are the fol- 
lowing questions on the words, “ Curse ye Me- 
roz.” The writer says : 
“By whose authority? The angel of the 
rd 


“ What has Meroz done? Nothing. 
Why, then, is Meroz to be cursed Because 
it did nothing. 
“What ought Meroz to have done ? 
the help of the Lord. 
“Could not the Lord do without Meroz? The 
Lord did do without Meroz. 

“ Did the Lord sustain, then, any loss? No; 

Yes, and that 


Come to 


but Meroz did. 

“Ts Meroz, then, to be cursed ¢ 
bitterly. 

“Is it right that man should be cursed for do- 
ing nothing? Yes, when he ought to do some- 
thing. 

Who says so? The angel of the Lord— 
‘ That servant who knew his lord’s will, and did 
not according to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes..—Luke 12: 47.” 





Minnesota. 


“The immigration to this new territory, which 
passes up daily on the steamers, is perfectly sur- 
prising. Many of those who return from (set- 
ting out for) California are moving hither. St. 
Paul's, the seat of government, a neighborhood 
last season of a handful of people, is now a busy 
town of 700 inhabitants, and bids fair to be doub- 
led by another spring. At this place Bro. N—— 
will be stationed as a missionary of the A. H. M. 
S. A member of the present senior class in New 
York Seminary,-I hear, has decided to go to Still- 
water, another flourishing town a little below St. 
P. Another man is needed for St. Croix, at the 
head of the lake of that name, which will soon 
be a large lumber port. Governor Ramsay, the 
new governor of Minnesota, passed up the rivera 
few days since, and is well received by the 
people universally. 

“By the way, lest the discussion upon Sabbath 
traveling on Western lakes a few years since 
should make the impression that we have no 
Sabbath-keeping boats, let me add to what I have 
heretofore said, this fact. One of the ‘St. Peter's 
Packets,’ a steamer plying between this city and 
the Falls of St. Anthony, is a temperance and 
Sabbath-keeping boat. She leaves Galena Mon- 
day noon, makes her trip of 500 miles and back, 
and is at our landing again by about 9 o'clock, 
Saturday morning. The captain is a member of 
the church of which the.writer is pastor.”— 
Western Correspondenee. s 


Starvation in Ireland. 


The increasing numbers of destitute and unem- 
ployed Irish immigrants in our midst give abund- 
ant token that the accounts which reach us of 
suffering and starvation in Ireland are not exag- 
gerated. In this and the adjoining cities the 
applications for relief and for work are more 
numerous the present season than ever before. 
And the prospect is, that this influx of immigra- 
tion, so far from abating, will continue to increase 
at a ratio restricted only by the lack of vessels to 
convey to our shores the thousands who are pre- 
paring to come. 

The details in some of the Irish papers are 
terrible. A letter from Ballingford gives a fearful 
picture of affairs in that section of the country. 
People are dying by the wayside from exhaustion 
produced by the want of food; and it is affirmed 
that dead bodies actually strew the fieldsand ditch- 
es for want of persons to bury them. In the work- 
house the cholera had appeared, and made terrible 
havoc. The Galway Vindicator, the Limerick 
Chronicle, the Nenah Guardian, and other Irish 
papers, all contain the most harrowing accounts 
of suffering and death. The population of Ire- 
land, under misrule, starvation and disease, is 
rapidly wasting away. Thousands flee from the 
land yearly, and thousands, who cannot escape, 
remain on the soil to die. It was recently stated 
by the County Surveyor for Mayo, in the course 
of an examination before a committee of the 
House of Lords, that in that county alone fifty 
thousand acres of ground, heretofore in cultiva- 
tion, with an enormous extent of mountainous 
country, have been abandoned. In 1845, the 
population was 400,000 and upwards. It has 
since decreased to 300,000. Of the deficit, 100,000, 
about 50,000 died through the effects of the fam- 
ine, 30,000 emigrated to the colonies, and the 
remaining 20,000 fled to the neighboring counties 
of England and Scotland. Of the 300,000 still in 
Mayo, there are only 20,000 families capable of 
supporting themselves. 

Another witness before the same committee, 
speaking of the plains of Mayo, between, said: 
“Ten years ago, I suppose I am under the mark 
when I say the bullocks, heifers, and sheep, 
grazing in this district were worth £200,000. 
How many animals did I see (during a ride across 
these plains)? Net one—not even a herd’s cow— 
not a living thing did | see but-a curlew or a 
plover.”—Exchange paper. 


Cheate and Rantoul. 
The Boston Traveller has an article on the 
comparative qualities of these two distinguished 
advocates, as elicited during the late extraordi- 
nary trial of Crafts in the U. S. District Court at 
Boston. We give the substance in a nutshell : 


“Mr. Choate speaks with elaborate beauty, 
from most minute details of evidence, and aided 
by a carefuily prepared brief, which, though but 
a mass of hieroglyphics to an unitiated eye, is 
constantly in his hand, and to an observer would 
seem to contain the points of law, evidence and 
illustration upon whsch the distinguished orator 
relies. Whether from this careful preparation, 
or the inspiration of his subject when speaking, 
he produces an argument strong in reason and 
brilliant in declamation. To him might be well 
applied the remark of Judge Marshall, when 
speaking of Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina— 
‘He wields the club of Hercules entwined with 
flowers.’ 

“Mr. Rantoul’s peculiarities are directly oppo- 
site. He often speaks without any immediate 
preparation. His strength lies in the vivid im- 
pression which is made upon his mind by the 
evidence upon the stand ; and to this he appeals, 
when questioned, with most entire confidence, 
and usually with unerring accuracy. The inci- 
dents which occurred to prove the intentional 
wrecking of the Franklin he combined with fear- 
ful power. The nautical evidence in the case, 
connected with the management of the Franklin, 
and the comments of ‘nautical experts,’ passed 
from his logical mind with such vivid power of 
mathematical demonstration that the beautiful 
figures of Mr. Choate upon this portion of this 
intricate question were, to use an expression 
which dropped from counsel during the trial, 
‘like a violet under a trip-hammer, exhaling a 
momentary fragrance and then lost.’ ” 

Recetrts or Benevotent Socreties.—The re- 
ceipts of the various benevolent institutions whose 
anniversaries have lately been celebrated are shown by 
their annyal reports to be as follows : 





Receitps. Exp. 
Am. Tract Society, $258,440 $258,483 
“ Bible # 251,870 
“ & Foreign do., 39.840 88,821 
*“ Home Mission Soc., 145,925 143,771 
* Baptist “ ” 29,105 25,180 
Presb. Board For. Missions, 110.081 110,207 
Meth. Epis. Miss. Soc., 84.045 102,940 
Am. Seamen's Friend Soc., 18,582 18,497 
“ Anti-Slavery ® 6,992 6,975 
* & For. do. (not reported) 
© Colonization Soc., 36,000 87,000 
N. ¥. State do., 12,348 12,358 
Am. & For. Evang. Soc., 24,298 24,484 
« Protestant sd 18,411 18,212 
“ Temp. Union, 1,350 
Soc. for Ameliorating the condition 
of the Jews, 8,221 3; 
$1,040,518 


A sum considerably surpassing, we believe, the ag- 
gregate contributions to the same Societies in any pre- 
vious year.—Jour. of Com. 


Tracts Burnt.—The Depository of the American 
Tract Society was destroyed by the recent great fire 
at St. Lonis, and books and tracts valued at $3000 
were consumed. $1600 insured. 








“ That the Hon. Judge of New Y 
dent, and the Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston, Chair- 
of the Executive Committee, be a delegation to 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY ‘THE 
Massachusetts 8. 8. Society the past Year. 


Roston, May 28, 1849. 
Infant Series—Part XVI, 12 Books in pack, 10 cents ; 


| Early Conversions, 
The Weston Family, 
-| Heinrich’s Straggles, 
Price, sti * 9.|The Three Friends. 
Elihu Lewis ; or the Fatal 
Christmas . 
The Wrecked Railor Boy, 
a fo that Killed his . 
Neighbor, o Student. 
A True Story of Little ~ 4 
Henry, 
Marian ; ora Day without) S Truth, 
Parental Training ; in a Se- 
ries of Letters to Chris- 
tian Parents, 
Morocco backs 27c., cloth 30. 
Anecdotes and Reflections, 
Illustrating W atts’ Divine 


Songs. 

Morocco backs 28c., cloth 32. 

Coral Isles. 

Kind Words, 

Star of Bethlehem ; or 
Scenes in the Life of the 
Savior. 


Morocco backs 35e., full 
‘oth 40 


Incidents—1, Learning to 
2, Who would 


? 
Price, stitched 5c., bound 12. 
Little Jenny, 
Household Instruction; or 
the History of Kachel S., 
The Keepsake ; or the Two 
ibles, 
Lilly Thornton, 
Old Red Tavern. 
in morocco backs, 14 


ets. ; cloth, 15. el Ki 
= a WesternSabbath-|A Book for the Eldest 
school Daughter, 


The Wayward Son 


f Mrs. Abigail Bailey ; a Pil 
God’s Regard forthe Widow 


rim of Ninety Years. 


Fatherless, Morocco backs 40c., cloth 44. 
George Franklin; or Sketch- | The Life of Thomas Hooker; 
es of Soul History, vol. 6, of the * Chief 
Helen Woodford. Fathers.” 
Morocco backs 16 c., cloth 18.|Same 12mo., extra paper, 
Edward and Mary 65 cents 
The Bedfordshire Tinker, 





One each above $7 vols., cheapest bind:ng, $6 22; cloth, $6 79 


5 SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, VOL. 15. 

Prophecies relating to Christ in the Old Testament. 
= Price 12 cents. 

Brsnicat Carscuism, No. 7—Lambs fed. Price 5 cents. 
Busticat Carecuism, No. 8. Price 3 cents. 

C. C. Dean, Treasurer, 13 Cornhill. 
N.B.—Descriptive Catalogues of the Society's Publi- 
cations, and any of the Books, Catechisms, Cards, &c., 
may be had by applying to 

M. W. Dopp, New York. 
E. H. Pease & Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Wo. H. Fuinr, Tract Depository, Philadelphia. 
Wo. Sressins, New Hayen, Ct. 
Cuarces Hosmer, Hartford, Ct. 


L. & E. Epwarps,. Norwich, Ct. 28-tf 


JOUN WILEY HAS LATELY PUBLISHED 
REV. DR. CHEEVER’S NEW WORK, 
THE HILL DIFFICULTY; 
AND SOME EXPERIENCES OF LIFE IN 
THE PLAINS OF EASE. 


With other Miscellanies. In one vol., 12mo., cloth, with 
a fine steel portrait of the author 


CONTENTS. 





PART FIRST. 
Allegorical and Imaginative. 
‘the Hill Difficulty; with 
the Jewish Pilgrims’ Pro- 
gress. 
The Two Ways and Two 
Ends—a Life Allegory. 
An Apologue on Fire. 
The Two ‘Temptations, and 
the disposition of them. 
The Lake among the Moun- 
tains—a Child’s Letter 
and Lesson. 
The Wisdom of Animals— 
a Fable after the manner 
of Esop. 
Deacon Giles’s Distillery. 
Deacon Jones’s Brewery. 
The History of John Stubbs 
—a warning to Kumsell- 
ing Grocers. 
PART SECOND. 
Descriptive and Meditative. PART THIRD. 
Notes of Nature atSaratoga.| Critical and Speculative. 
Nature in the Peekskill|Characteristies of the Chris- 
Mountains. tian Philosopher. 
Nature at Rockaway. Life and Writings of John 
Nature ina Tropical Voy-| Foster. 
age at Sea. The Religion of Experience 
The Discontented Lady-bird) and that of Imitation. 
—a Proverb illustrated. 


“Some of Dr. Cheever’s very best efforts are included 
in this volume of Miscellanies; and some which reveal 
the most striking characteristics and qualities of the 
man, as a thinker, poet, and philosopher.” —Fvangelist. 


John Wiley also publishes— 
DR. CHELVER’S LECTURES ON THE PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS. $1. 
DR. CHEEVER’S WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM 
IN THE ALPS. $1 
DR. CHEEVER’S JOURNAL OF THE PILGRIMS 
AT PLYMOUTH, 1620. $1. 
DR. CHEEVER’S DEFENCE OF CAPITAL PUN- 
ISHMENT. 5W cts. 
*,* The above are all bound uniformly in cloth, in 
12mo. vols, 161 Broadway, New York. 
June 14th. 27-4. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


The Publisher of this Paper has an extensive 
Book and Job Printing Office, 
RECENTLY furnished with new Type for Let- 


ter-press and Stereotype printing, and will be ha to re 
— orders from his friends for work in any branch a hia pro- 
‘ession. 

Authors, or Publishers, in distant parts of the country, may 
send us their manuscripts for prinung, with the assurance that 
they will be got up with as much care, dispatch, and accuracy, 
as if they were on the spot to superintend their publication 
Should clergymen, or any of our friends abroad, wish to know 
the cost of any kind of printing, we will cheerfully make the ne 
cessary estimate for them without charge, on their furnishing u« 
with the number of lines of their manuscript, and informing us 
of the kind of type and paper they wish used. 


Address 8S. W. BENEDICT. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
ARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broadway, New 
York, will publish, on or about the Ist of Jul 
next, an entire new Collection of SACRED MUSI 
for Choirs and Singing-Schools, to be called 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION. By Tho 
mas Hastings and William B. Bradbury. Containing 
original and selected Music from the best Europear 
Composers, consisting of Metrical Tunes, Anthems, 
Set Pieces, Motetts, Sentences, and Chants, to which 
will be added an Appendix, containing a selection 01 
the most approved old standard Chureh Tunes fo 
congregational and family use. Much of the matter 
for this collection has been collected by Mr. Bradbury 
in Germany, and furnished by eminent composers. 
April 22, 1849. 21-tf 


Secret of Success in Preach- 
ing. 
Nature in the South of 


a. 

Malaga and the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Milton’s Correspondence. 

February in the South of 
Spain. 

Looking Up There and 
Down There. 

—e with the Teeth Up- 
wards. 

Heart-Learning. 

Moral Daguerreotypes. 

A good old Hymn. 

Readings by the Wayside, 
and an Evening’s Conver- 
sation on the Hudson. 

Prayer and lasting. 

Fixtures of Character. 

Simplicity. 














Diamond Pointed Gold Pens and Gold and Sil- 
ver Peneil Cases, 
ARD & BROTHERS, manufacturers of DIAMOND 
POINTED GOLD PENS AND GOLD AND SIL- 
VER PENCIL CASES, 
101 William street, N. Y., and 1 Court street, Boston. 
‘The highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens wae 
given to Bard & Brothers, at the late Fair of the Massa 
chusetts Charitable Mechanicai Association, at Bustou, 
also the highest premium at the Franklin Institute, I*hi 
ladelphia. n9I—ly 





American Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Chartered by the Legislature of Connecticut in 1847. 
OFFICE, NO. 40, WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
PREMIUM REDUCED TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

IFE INSURANCE upon the plan adopted by this 

Company, is founded upon the principle of contribution 
in the shape of annual premiums to a common fund, pro- 
portioned to the amount insured, ont of which the Com- 
pany pay a stipulated sum on the death of the assured to 
the person for whose benefit the insuranee is effected. 

After g thorough investigation of the different systems 
adopted in Europe and America, and of the rates of pre- 
mium charged, this Company have REDUCED THE PRE- 
miu 25 per cent., payable in cash, ANNUALLY, SemI- 
ANNUALLY, OF QUARTERLY, a3 may be preferred, under a 
firm conviction that the exigencies of the Company will 
never exceed and seldom require one-half of the annual 
premium now charged by the English and American 
Companies, which reduction will still leave a large mar- 
gin for seasons of unusual sickness and death among its 
members—preferring to reduce the premiums at once to 
an amount more nearly approximating the actual neces- 
sities of the Company, than to adopt the system of pre- 
mit#a notes, which is attended with many disadvantages. 

The leading features of this Com are— 

1. A guaranty of capital of $50,000, which, together 
with the accumulating premium, is deemed adequate to 
meet every. gontingéngy. 

2. A reductign in the rgtes of premium of 25 per cent., 
payable annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be 
preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman 
upon the life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, 
free from any claims of the representatives of her hus 
band, or any of his creditors. 

5. No oy ene liability of the members beyond the 
amount of their annual premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or 
debtors themselves may insure for the protection of their 
a . h hose dependence is 

e other persqns, whos . 
w a my will find 4 ape excellent way to secure 
their families against want, in case of their death. ’ 
A ope ego as been issued (which can be had gratis 


at the of the Company or any of its agents), ex- 
planatory of the terms and conditions of insurance. 
. TRUSTEES. 
NEW YORK. 
Samuel Leeds, 
Gold 8. Silliman, 
Phelps, 


Benjarfin Silliman, 


Norris Wilcox, illis a 
Henry Peck, Jobn Daurrie, 

Eli W. Blake. Lewis B. Judson, 
John W. Fitch, James Punderford, 
Caleb Mix, James E. Englieh, 


Lucius B. Finch. 


OFFICERS. 
Bryjamin Srutmaan, Sen., President, 
ileox, 


Norris W Vice President, 
Caleb ay Treasurer, 
Benjamin Noyes, Secretary. 
Awbrose L. J Chairman Local Board. 
William W: 

MEDICAL EXAMINER. 











The Mother's Magazine. 
Edited by Mrs. A. @. Whittelsey. 
ER’S MAGAZINE, the 
PP HE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, the oldest and most 


, 1848. 
take this method of expressing their sincere oli 
ie ete patrons for this signal appreciation of their 

rs. 

ENGRAVINGS AND MUSIC. 

The current volume will contain six appropriate Steel 
oe ge 
of the uy circle. e vings and Music wi 
a r in alternate numbers, ° 
_ We shall spare no pains to render it worthy the con- 
tinued and increased patronage of the kind friends whose 
smiles have encouraged us, and to the continued favors 
of the Christian public we appeal to enable us, under the 
—— of Divine Providence, to render the Mother’s 
Magazine a permanent blessing to the domestic sanc- 
tuary. 


TERMS. 
One copy, one year in advance, $1 00 
Four copies “ es. 3 00 
Seven copies “ ae 5 00 


Vifteen “ ” * -~ + »« WOO 
Persons, to avail themselves of the above terms, must 
make payment strictly in advance, without expense of 
agency or postage. ‘The Magazine will not be offered at 
the above reduced rates to subseribers who are in arrears 

{j- Periodical dealers supplied at the usual rates of dis- 
count. 

TO WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 

The Publisher respectfully invites those who are inter- 
ested in maternal associations, and others whose sympa- 
thies are enlisted in behalf of the mother’s mission, to 
furnish appropriate articles for the pages of this Maga- 
zine. ‘To any one who will furnish an acceptable article 
of three printed pages in length, the work will be farnish- 
ed one year gratis. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

The yolumes for the last year are now bound and 
ready for delivery. Price, $1 38. The bound volume 
and a year’s subscription in advance, $2 00. Subserib 
ers may exchange their numbers for bound volumes by 
paying the difference in binding. The price varies ac 
cording to the style. The price of the cheapest style 
this year will be thirty-eight cents. Others from 50 to 75 


cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Local, traveling, and lecturing Agents are wanted for 
every section of the Union—North, East, South, and 
West—to obtain subscribers for the Mother's Magazine : 
and to persons of proper qualifications the Publisher 
offers good inducements. Clergymen without a charge, 
theological students, and others, will find this an excel 
lent field of usefulness, and one that will compensate 
liberally for the time and labor bestowed. Applicants 
should furnish written testimonials or a city reference 
All communications should be post paid, and addf®ased 
to MYRON FINCH, 

Publisher of the Mother’s Magazine, 

n26—6t No. 116 Nassau-street, N. Y. 





Pianofortes, 
Manvracrory, 162 CenTer-sTREET. 
HE Subseribers offer for sale an assortment of Piano 
fortes, of 6, 6} and 7 octaves, of the best quality of 
tone, finish and durability, and which are warranted in 
every respect. Their Manufactory is in a convenient po 
sition, at 162 Center-street, opposite the eastern termina 
tion of Canal-street, a few rods from Broadway, and the 

public will promote their own interests by purchasing di 

rect from the Manufacturers, who are responsible for the 

character of their instraments, and who will furnish ref 
erences of the highest respectability as to their quality. 

Purchasers of Pianofortes are respectfully solicited to ex- 

amine their assortment in making selections. 

BACON & RAVEN. 

New York, May 24, 1849. 25-3m* 

Leavitt's Common School Readers. 

OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 22 Cornhill, Boston, pub 

lishers of Standard School Books, publish the follow- 
ing series of reading books: 

LEAVITT’S FIRST BOOK. Cloth, gilt title. 18mo 
72 pages, elegantly embellished. Per dozen, $1; sin- 
gle, 12) cents. 

LEAVITT’S SECOND READER, or Easy Lessons 


Embossed backs, cloth sides. 180 pages. I8mo, 2! 
cents single ; $2.25 per dozen. 
LEAVITT’S THIRD READER. 12mo. 240 pages 


Embossed back, cloth sides. 
r dozen. 

LEAVITT’S FOURTH READER. 12mo. 3812 pages 
Embossed back, cloth sides. Single, 50 cents; per 
dozen, $4.50. 

In the preparation of these books, the author has made 
it his leading object and constant care to select such les- 
sons for reading as will be read with interest and plea 
sure, and such as will naturally lead to an easy and lively 
style of reading. Excluding everything that will give 
just oceasion of offence, and everything that might in 
jure the mind of youth, he has sought such pieces as 
seemed best adapted to the object in view—such as con 
versational narratives, dialogues, argumentative and hu 
morous pieces, and the like ; leaving history and the 
sciences to be taught in appropriate treatises, and elegant 
literary extracts to be porasel by those who have already 
learned to read with taste and skill. 

From Hon. WiiuiaMm B. Catuoun, Secretary of State, 
Massachusetts: 

“1 cannot but regard them as better adapted to the 
purpose intended, in the cause of school education, thar 
any series with which lam acquainted. There is great 
simplicity in the style of most of the lessons selected, and 
they are equally distinguished by purity. They are 
adapted to the capacities of children, as they advance it 
the progress of instruction, and are full of interest and 
vivacity. The preliminary essays are ofa practical kind, 
and ample for the purpose.” 

From Mr. N. B. CLank, Principal of the West Ward 
School, Newark, N. J.: 

* The Book Committee were so well pleased with the 
work, that they have seen fit to adopt it as a reading se 
ries in the public schools of the city. The type and paper 
are excellent ; but these are not their highest recommen 
dations ; the reading matter is just what we want. | 
speak from the proof of having used them. My classe: 
using them are delighted with them, Fut not more thar 
myself.” 

From Jacow Barcueiper, Esq., Preceptor of Lynn 
Academy: , 

“The beautiful style of their mechanical execution 
their cheapness, and, above all, the judicious instruction: 
for the teacher and the pupil, with the admirable tast« 
displayed in the selections for reading, render these book: 
the best that have come under my notice, for the legiti 
mate purpose of reading books—the instruction of child 
ren in the art of reading.” 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston 
For sale at THIS OFFICE, and also by C. M. SAX- 
TON, 121 Fulton-st. 


Single, 42 cents ; $3.75 





The New Englander for 1849, 
HE NEW ENGLANDER, published quarterly, at 
New Haven, has maintained a high reputation 
and extensive influence, for the six years that have pass- 
ed since it was established. In consequence of the de 
cease of its original proprietor and editor, the Rev. Ed 
ward R. Tyler, it has been necessary to form new 
arrangements for the continuance of the work. ‘The 
undersigned, having purchased the establishment, wil! 
hereafter be the publisher, and will devote to this busi 
ness whatever skill and ability he has acquired by many 
years of experience as a printer and publisher in connec 
tion with the periodical press. The associated gentle 
men by whom the work was originally projected, wh« 
were the pledged counsellors of its late editor, and b) 
whose contributions its intellectual and literary charac 
ter has been chiefly supported, will still sustain a more 
intimate relation to it in future, three of their number 
having undertaken the editorial department. Their 
strength will be increased by the addition of new colla 
borators; and they expect the continued aid of the sanx 
writers, in various parts of the country, whose occasiona 
assistance heretofore has been so efficient. 

It may be allowed to the proprietor, to say that the 
associated conductors of the New Englander heretofore 
have been, in addition to the late editor, President 
Woolsey, and Professors Larned and Porter, of Yale 
College; Rev. Dr. Bacon and Rev. Mr. Dutton, of New 
Haven; Rey. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford; and Rev. Mr 
Thompson, of New York, Among the writers whose 
occasional contributions have given increased value and 
celebrity to the work, and whose continued assistanc« 
will be secured, and some of the best known names in 
New England and in the Middle and Western States. 

The general character of the work will continue to be 
what it has been, and what is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. It is not a professional journal in which ques 
tions of Biblical learning or of metaphysical theskogy 
are scientifically Gorumal for the use of clergymen ani 
students of Divinity. It is not exclusively a jon ual for 
the discussion of religious or ecclesiastical questions. 1! 
holds itself free to treat of every subject that may b« 
presumed to be interesting, either speculatively or prac 
tieally, to intelligent Christian men; and to such mew 
in every profession and position, it addresses itself. 

With the commencement of the volume fur 1849, some 
changes will be made in the meehanica! part of the work 
whieh will make it more acceptable to the majority of 
readers. The days of publication wit! be the first ot 
February, May, August, and November. The price is 
three dollars a year. ‘To every subseriber who pays in 
advance, the work is sent free of postage. 

Communications relating to the business department 
of the work may be addressed to J. B. Carrington, New 
Haven. Letters relating to the editorial department 
may be addressed to “ The Editors of the New Ena- 
Lanper, care of J. B. Carrington.” 

JOHN B. CARRINGTON, 

New Haven, Dec. 4th, 1849. 20-4 


Subscriptions to the New Exouanxper will be 
received at the office of this paper. 


COMMUNION FURNITURE. 


ILAGONS, Goblets, Tankards, and Plates ; also 
Baptiemal Fonts and Collection Piates, manufactured and 
for sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 6 Barling Slip, by 
LUCIUS HART, late Boardman & Hart. 
Dec. 1848. 1 y? 








‘ . . 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 
C. B. HATCH, 97 WILLIAM-STREET, N. Y., 
Between John-street and Maiden Lane, 

MPORTER, Manufacturer, and Dealer in Shirts, Cra- 

vats, Searfs, Stocks, Gloves, Hosiery, Under-garments, 
Suspenders, Bosoms, Collars, Dressing-robes, Shoulder- 
braces, Handkerchiefs, Money-belts, Metallic Water- 
proof Coats, Oiled Silks, &c. 

The facilities of the subscriber for importing and man- 
ufacturing his goods enahle him to supply his customers 
at the very lowest market prices; and every effort will 

made to render it an object for Merchants and Dealers 
from every section of the country to give him a call. 
C. B. HATCH, 97 William-street. 


Chemistry, Electricity and Geology. 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS.- p 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRI 
CITY. {n2 Parts: ] vol. 12mo. Part 1.—By B.D 
Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E. Part 1.—By Alexander Bain, 
inventor of the Electric Clock. dited by D. M 


Reese, M.D. D. ‘ 
Fenn ee. ihe volumes of Chambers’ Educa 


tional Course, and is intended to facilitate the introduc- 

tion of Chemistry and Electricity as an elementary 

branch of education in our Schools. 
By. 


ELEMENTS OF GEORGY. J 
 I2mo. Edited by Dr. Reese. W ~ a 

oo eagle of Chambers’ Edutatienc! Course. 
This work exhibits the progressive conditions of the 





id Page. 1 


*learth from the remotest periods, and reveals the char- 


f th nts and animals which have successively 
a aioe aoa peopled it surface, and also determines the 
positions of t metals and minerals = 7 





ce” published by A. S. BARNES &Co., 
24-4teow 51 Jobn-street, New York. 





C. J. Gayler’s Salamander Safes, 
URING the ” Gayla ee Proofs of 

practical utilit, ss Safes have },.. ™ 

forded. Upwards of one hundred have now poo" 


tested in intense fires, including the great fir, j, °) 4 
York city; not one of Gayler’s Salamanders },,, acm tf 
je 


time fi The manufacturer calls the atte... 
merchants, owners, and captains of steam)\og:, 
others, to the following and other certificates, y,,;', 
this ns to state that he warrants his s,°"' 
resist the effects of heat for a a period tha, .. 
others now offered for sale not — upon his inp,” 
C. J. GAYLER 
128 Water st., near Wal! and P : 
CERTIFICATE. ‘ 
4 BUFFALO, Jan, ¢ 
This may certify that one of C. J. Gayler’s gino 
lamander Safes was in our soap and candle manys,. 
which, with several other buildings, was dest ' 
on the night of the 4th inst. 

The building contained a large quantity of ta 
rosin, grease, &c., which produced a very iztens 
The wind was blowing a gale at the time, and (h. 
wasin the leeward side of the building, which «.)°"" 
it toa blast heat for some time, when it fei] 


Isqu 


royed by ¢ 
2 Oh 


burning mass into the cellar, where it remained yy.” 

building was entirely consumed. aac 
No water was thrown upon the fire. “Phe sas, : 

subjected to a heat so intense that the brass ky.) ..™ 


plate, and eseutcheon were entirely melted uf. \.. 
opening the Safe the next morning, (which we qiq , 
the key,) we are pleased to state that we found j;, 
tents, consisting of books, papers, and bank }j}\. ,., 
latter were in the drawer,) uninjured, and perfect)))," 
ble. We have purchased another of Mr. Gayler, \,* 
and have every confidence in its security ayains ; 
From actual experience, we cheerfully recomiey¢ 
to the public. 
Signed, 
CERTIFICATE 
Of Capt. Comstock, in the steamer Empire Sta, 
New York, Feb. 10), jx 

Dear Sir—The Improved Single Salamander x, 
your manufacture that was on the steamer icmpiry < 
which was burned on the 13th ult., at the wharf, 
River, ] am pleased to inform you has fully susta 
confidence I had in its fire proof qualities. J), 
chinery, and the whole interior of the boat, bear ey," 
that the heat was intense; and the Safe was so 
as to be fully exposed to its effects for several hour... 
for a longer period than it would haye been in). 
struction of a large building by fire. 

The Safe contained all the valuable silver 
the books and papers belonging to the boat. ‘Thy 
contents were fully preserved, and were found yo: 
way injured. ; 

Owners and others interested in steamboats ; 
larly, and asi who wish to preserve their books 
money, and other valuables from fire can, in my o; 
nave all the security they desire, in the use of the 
mander Safe of your manufacture. Yours traly 

Signed JOSEPH J. COMsT(i 

To C. J, Gayler, New York. Wtf 

Pure Air Essential to Health. 
a +H so much has been said and writtey 
on the subject of ventilation, and the im; 
vt pure fresh air to the maintenance of good healt 
the subject has not begun to commend itself to the » 
of the public as the importance of it demands. 

Dr. Griscom, lecturing in New York, save: A pers 
ordinary placid breathing will inhale a pint of f; 
at each inspiration ; avd will make eighteen inspira 
per minute. Lighieen pints per minute is fitty-s 
nogsheads of air that passes through the lungs ey 
24 hours, no portion of which ought to be bre athed t 
over. The dark venous blood passed and repas 
through the heart to be purified by the air pa 
through the lungs, amounts to 24 hogsheads « 
hours. 

Hence the importance of some method of yentils 
churehes, rooms for public assemblies, and roon 
pied as dwellings ; more especially slecping apart: 
which are often much smaller, and kept during t! 
ing hours more close than sitting apartments 

A very good assortment of Registers and Venti), 
are manufactured and sold by 

TUTTLE & BAl| 
20-tf 210 Water-street, Now 


THE LADIES’ WREATY, 

EDITED BY MKS. S T. MARTYN 

MARTYN & ELY, Pvanisnens, 143 Nass, 

New York. 

HIS is a Monthly Magazine, containing ¢ 

pages, including two Embellishment 

splendid Steel Enggaving, and the other a color 
graphic Flower. 

‘These Engravings, with a very few exec, 
original, engraved expressly for the Wrea 
ablest Artists in our country. The twelv: 
beautiful volume of more than 400 pages 
Articles, from the pens of our best writer 
pressly for this week. 

Design ov tur Wrearn. 

This is not to cater for the vicious appetite eng 

and fed by much of the light literature of the da 
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is it simply to furnish agreeable and enterta a 
ing for a leisure hour. Its object is much high« 
aim to give our fair Country-women, and introd 
the Family Circle, a work containing a pure | 
riaAN Lrrerature—a work which shall exert a 
bling influence upon all its readers, and help to susta 
the great principles, industrious habits, and moral » 
ments which lie at the foundation of our Republice 
liberties and free institutions. In entering the Fam 
Circle, we have endeavored, and shall still endeavor 
come as & messenger for good, both to parents and cl 
dren; to plead the cause of Virtue, Intelligence, a 
Religion, within that sacred enclosure ; and to iny 
upon the minds of all its inmates the daties and res) 
sibilities which grow out of the domestic relations 

As a Magazine of Literature and Art, the Wrea 
unsurpassed by any of its conte INPOrAries—Not exces 
the Three Dollar Magazines. It is edited by Mra 
Martyn, one of the very best writers in the eo 


whose moral worth and varied literary acquireme: 
ler her preéminently qualified to conduct a liters 
religious Magazine. Mrs. Martyn is sustained } 
band of contributors, among whom are many : 
male and female writers. ; 

A few efficient and responsible Men wanted to canva 
forthe Wreath None need apply who 
good credentials of character, and qual ific 






work, Efficient men can make good wages, and 
coin more gold than the majority of the California a 
venturers. 
Ap. 19.—20-tf MARTYN & El 
School Books “ that are Books.” 
\ ARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broadway 
1 York, invite the attention of Teachors 


friends of education to the following excellent 

Books published by them and furnished at low pri 
HISTORICAL 

— History of. the United States, contin 


Wilson’s Juvenile American History, for beginn 
Wilson’s American History, for High Schools a 
demies, 1849, ‘ 
ARITHMETICS. 
Thomson’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Practical Arithmetic 
Thomson's Higher Arithmetie, 

The already extensive yse of these Arithme: 
their adoption in many of the best Schools in cit) 
and country are good evidence of their merit 
Publishers have hundreds of voluntary recommenda 
from those that have used them. 

3 READING BOOKS 
Porter’s Rhetorical Keader. New edition 
“anders’s Reading Books, in five Booka. 
Ditto Primary Primer. 

Ditto Pictorial Primer. 

Ditto Spelling Book. 

Parley’s Universal Higtary 
SCIENTIFIC 

McElligott's Young Analyzer. 

Ditta Anglytical Manual. 

Gray's Chemistry. New revised edition 

tlitchcock’s Geology. New edition. 

Newman's Practical Rhetoric. 

A word in regard to Sanders’s Fifth Reader, reeen 
published. This book combines tho princi Pn 
vorical Speaking and the highest style of goo! fi 
and the selections are new and such 
other book. Teachers furnished with 
nation. 

New York, April 22, 1849 21-2n 


Nineveh and its Remains, 

With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christic 
of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil Worshipy 
and an inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the an 
Assyrians. 

iy Austen Hexey Lavanp, Esq., .C.L 
\ ITH -an Introductory Letter, by Rey. Edwa 
inson, D.D., author of * Diblieal Resear: 
Palestine,” &e. In 2 vols., with about 100 illu 
4 50 

*,* Every word of the tert and a vac-simi ' 
the Iuuwsrravions and Maps of the English edit: 
be given in this. 

* Taking this only as a book of travels, 
none for a long time more interesting and 
In his dissertations he is full and copious w 
tedious ; his style is plain, vigorous, and pa: 
affected; it is the natural language of a 
oe master of its subject, and warmed and « 
without being inflated or kindled into rhay 
enthusiastic, without which he would never | 


Layard will be found to afford many extraordinary | 
of biblical history, and of the extreme accuracy of | 
denunciations of the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, aga 
the kings of Assyria, and of the destruction of Nine 
in particular. | 
in the palace of Nimroud, agree exgetly with th 
scribed by the prophet Ezekiel. The cirenmference 
Nineveh, as mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, was { 
by Mr. Layard to he pn cad accurate, and th 
nection of the Assyrians with the Jews was clearly a 





por Foe mmo of education are invited to examine these | server 





tained. The history also of the Kings of Aseyria 
shown on the various sculptures, is highly inter« 
and throws great light on the manners of that a 
people.” —The Times, (London,) Feb. 9, 1349. 

“ Of the historical value of his discoveries, too ! 
an estimate can hardly be formed.”—N. Y. Recor 

“We cannot doubt it will find its way into the bh» 
of scholars and thinkers at once, and we shal! b 
prised if it does not prove to be one of the must 
as it certainly is one of the most useful issue of the »* 
son.” —Evangelist. 

* Asa record of discoveries it is equally wonde™' 
and important ; confirming in many particulars th: 
dental histories of Sacred Writ, ‘disentombing te" 
palaces from the sepulcher of ages, and recovering © 
metropolis of a wonderful nation from the long aight 
oblivion.’ *"—Com. Advertiser. 

“It has been truly gaid, that the narrative '* 


like aro 


mance, In its incidents and de-criptions it does index d 
remind one tinually of an Arabian tale of wonders 
and genii.”—Dr. Robinson in Introductory Note. 


“ The work of Mr. Layard has two prowivent a0 i die 
tinct characters. Its narration of wondertu) discover’ 
is of high and absorbing interest : but as 4 book o! 
dern travels, abounding in lively and piquast des F- 
tions of the manners and habits of a people a" 

with intense interest, it is sceond te new: 


“ We can eoommenl it as a valuable werk.” * 


: i ] Booksellers. 
Orders received by ” P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 
155 Breadway, New Yor 


eading, 
found in he 
pies for exam 


ceived or achieved his wonderful task.”—Quartily Mt 
view. 

** We repeat that there has been no such | 
any modern book of travels. Park is not bra 
adventurous, Burkhardt is not more tratlfu 
not more gay or picturesque than the hero of the! 
before on Lenten Roandat. 

“ This is, we think, the most extraordinary wor! 
the present age, whether with reference to the wood 
discoveries it deseribes, ite remarkable verification of « 
early biblical history, or of the talent, courage 
perseverance of ita author. [t ix impowible to read 
work without finding our minds absorbed in wond 
the development of that period, and of its work of a 
where one of the early descendants of Noah * built » 
eveh, and the city Keboboth, and Calah, and Ro 
between Nineveh and Calah, the same being @ gres 
city.’—(Genesis 10th, 11th and 12th verses.) 

“ We will only add, in conclusion, that in there do 
when the fulfillment of propheey is engaging so mu 
tention, we cannot but consider that the work of 
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